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INTRODUCTION. 


EFORE the reader enters on the following 
Letters, I beg leave to acquaint him, that the two 


pamphlets on which they contain remarks, were pub- 


liſhed in 1776, and in 1777. All thoſe on the former 
tract, with the firſt and ſecond on the latter, appeared 
laſt year in the Public Ledger; and the remainder of 
the laſt ſeries, as far as the fourteenth letter, have been 
publiſhed in the Morning Chronicle, beginning on the 


' 46th of laſt December. Excepting thoſe Letters which 


contain Remarks on the Debates in Parliament, they 
were all written before the month of January; but the 
great quantity of parliamentary matter, with ſeveral 
letters on temporary ſubjects, retarded their publication, 
Having gone ſo far, I was unwilling that any part of that 
which was prepared ſhould be ſuppreſſed; and therefore 
I reſolved that the whole ſfiould appear in the following 


tract. Conſidering doctor Price as a diſſenting miniſter, 


I thought diſſenters were in danger of being deemed diſ- 
affected to government, through his conduct; and there- 
fore I entered the liſt with him as a proteſtant diſſenter. 
That amazing degree to which the doctor had proceeded, 
in his oppoſition to legal government, rendered ſuch a 
ſeverity on my part neceſſary; which had he been leſa 
daring, I ſhould not have thought adviſeable. When 
a miniſter of the goſpel contumaciouſly overleaps the 
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boundary of his province, that deference which is other - 
wile due to his ſacred character becomes forfeited; and 
he muſt expect to be treated as an inhabitant of that 
ground on which he has placed himſelf, When endea- 
vours are uſed to deſtroy all filial affection; when 
doctrines are inculcated which have a tendency to exter- 
minate al] legal authority; and when' repeated attempts 
are made to render civil ſociety a ſcene” of rapacity, 
anarchy, and carnage! it is impoſſible that language too 
ſevere, can be applied to the author of ſuch meditated 
devaſtation, Some may probably aſk, why 1 have quoted 
ſo many paſſages of Scripture, in a political controverſy ? 
In anſwer to ſuch, I beg leave to obſerve, that, although 
the ſubject be of a civil nature, the Scriptures are pro- 
perly applicable; and, as the author whom I oppole is 
a clergyman, he is obliged to acquieſce in that autho- 
rity, which ſome laymen, from the deiſtical diſpoſition | 
of the age, might probably attempt to turn into ridi- 
cule, | 

With reſpect to my Remarks on the Debates in Parlia- 
ment, they have been confined to what has appeared in 
the news-papers; and although ſome of the anti- govern- 
ment party may think that I have made too free with 
the parliamentary conduct of their demagogues, I am 
perſuaded that the liberty I have taken is clearly juſtifi- 
able on their own principles. However doubtful. the 
right of publiſhing the debates may be thought, that of 
making remarks un ſuch publications is, in my opinion, 
Irrefragable, If, after many fruitleſs efforts to force the 
miniſtry to a reſignation of their places, the leaders in 
oppoſition wiſh to rouze the people, by a promulgation 
of their ſenatorial ſpeeches; they ' muſt expect thoſe 
whom they addreſs to be variouſly affected, according 
to their different principles and diſpoſitions. For my 


part, [ freely confeſs that I have been rouzed ; but it 
"4 * | has 


CTY 
Has been to ah abhorrence of that conduct, in the mino- 
rity leaders, which I apprehend to be big with ruin to 
the Britiſh empire, When they want to prevent govern- 
ment from enforcing its juſt authority over the American 
colonies, they expatiate on national bankruptcy and ir- 
retrievable ruin; but, when any of their own party be- 
comes the object of honour and emolument, our national 
circumſtances are inſtantly changed, and the very alarm- 
ing ſtate of our finances are made to quadrate with 
what they are pleaſed to ſtyle the neceſlity of public 
generolity and gratitude, 
Although Great Britain ſtands diſtinguiſhed by her 
generoſity, juſtice, and lenity; and her revolted colonies are 
marked by their cruelties, oppreſſion, and rebellion; yet our 
patriots have always reproached the former, and applauded 
the—latter! A noble duke called Mr. Waſhington the 
ſaviour of his country; and a noble earl was pleaſed to 
ſtyle the congreſs as wiſe an aſſembly as any on the 
face of the globe: whilſt tyranny, ignorance, and ſavage 
barbarity, are the' terms by which they repreſent the 
conduct of injured Britons !|—-Nothing can be more ap- 
polite to my preſent purpoſe, than the anſwer which 
colonel Barre is ſaid to have made to Mr. Rigby, con- 
cerning the government of the city of London, 
He could not avoid ſaying, at this critical ſituation 
« of affairs, it was to the la{t degree impolitic to hold 
« forth any language to the public, which might tend 
© to deſtroy that unanimity which was at this juncture, 
«the only ſtay, the only hope of our political ſalvation, 
„ To ſay that the poor, the low, the contemptible, 
„ were at the head of affairs, could but give diſguſt to 
«thoſe gentlemen, to reſpectable characters, in whoſe 
* hands the government of the city now is.“ 

This ſeems clearly applicable to the leaders in oppo- 
fition; And I think it is impoſſible for any one more 
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pointedly to arraign their malignant conduct. If, at 
this critical juncture, unanimity be our only ſtay; the 
only hope. of our political ſalvation; we cannot have a 
good opinion of thoſe men, who have been ſtrenuous and 
inceſſant in their endeavours to deprive their country of 
that ſtay; of that only hope, The Britiſh government 
is ſurely ſuperior to that of the metropolis; and Britons 
at large are much more intereſted in the former, than in 
the latter. The empire is not dependent on its chief 
city; but that city has a neceſſary dependence on the 
empire, If depreciating the government of the city of 
London has a tendency to deftroy our only hope of po- 
litical ſalvation; the depreciating of the Britiſh govern- 
ment muſt have a far greater tendency to produce that 
direful effect. Whilſt thoſe who govern the city act as 
becomes them, I preſume they will be duly reſpected; 
but if men will go abroad in fools coats, they have no 
right to be heartily angry although ſome of the ſpectators 
fhould venture to ſmile on ſuch occaſions, For my part, 
I wiſh not to give diſguſt to any; but I muſt ſay, that 
the anxiety of ſome men to ſupport their co-adjutors in 
oppolition, is really aſtoniſhing !-—=May all ſuch party- 
ſpirit ceaſe; and may Britons be. henceforth joined as 
one man in promoting the public welfare, 


When the duke of Richmond wanted to diſſuade govern- 


ment from vindicating the honour of Britain, againſt 
the perfidious conduct of France, he could ſay that 
we were without ſhips and without ſeamen: but when 
2 charge was to be ſupported againſt the noble lord who 
preſides at the admiralty board, concerning a deficiency 
in the quantity of beer neceſſary to anſwer the demand 
of the navy at Portſmouth, his grace thought proper to 
declare that we had no leſs than twenty-one thouſand 
men in one fleet, "Thoſe who cannot, in this glaring in- 
conſiſteney, fee a reſolution to cenſure every meaſure of ad- 


1 
miniſtration, muſt be blind indeed. To ſay that we are 
without ſhips and ſeamen, becauſe the whole of our 
navy cannot be manned at once, is a very unwarrantable 
mode of expreſſion. A number of ſeamen, ſufficient for 
manning the Britiſh navy, muſt either be kept in pay, 
or they muſt be had from the merchant ſervice when 
they are wanted: to keep ſuch a number in conſtant 
pay would be intolerably expenſive; and, if the merchant * 
ſervice muſt - furniſh them, they cannot be immediately 
obtained, Our extenſive commerce enables us to man 
a very powerful fleet on any emergency ; but to furniſh 
a number ſufficient to man our whole navy, always was, 
and ever will be, a work of time. Government may 
impreſs into their ſervice ſuch men.as they can find, but 
they cannot ſupply deficiencies by creating the numbers 
wanted.,—Although I am convinced that the preſent 
mode enables government to procure good ſeamen, 
I hope ſome plan will be eftabliſhed, in time of peace, 
for manning our navy, without preſſing, in caſe of an- 
other war, When I conſider our ſeamen as the moſt 
valuable ſet of men in the Britiſh community, I muſt 
ſay that they are worthy of particular encouragement, 
The exigency of the ſtate may warrant the compelling of 
their ſervices; but, according to an eſtabliſhed maxim, 
when private property is forced to give way to public 


utility, there ſhould be an equivalent given, In my 


opinion ſeamen's wages in the navy ought to be aug- 
mented; and thoſe in the merchant ſervice limited: the 
latter to be ſufficiently high to encourage foreigners to 
enter into our ſervice; but not ſo high as to make 
our ſeamen in the navy apprehend that their private inte- 
reſt is materially injured, by their being obliged to ſtand 

forth in the defence of their country, 
In the ſixteenth letter, on the“ Additional Obſerve 
6 ations,” I have called our ſeamen ** peerleſs ſons of 
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« courage; and, although I find that this appellation 
has been flatly contradicted by one of the Britiſh peers, 
I will venture to inſiſt on its propriety. It has been 
ſaid that, „it was uſing our officers and ſeamen ex- 
& tremely ill to ſuppoſe them better than thoſe of any 
ce other nation.” But no ſeaman, I hope, will ever 
think himſelf injured by a character which is ſo pecu- 
Tiarly honourable, and ſo ftrictly juſt, As I firmly be- 
lieve that Britiſh ſeamen are unequalled in point of 
ability and courage, I muſt entertain a very bad opinion 
of that Briton who Cares to deny that ſuperiority, which 

the world hath long been obliged to acknowledge. 
When any of our ſhips of war happen to meet thoſe of 
an enemy which greatly out-number them in guns, it is 
common for the Britiſh commander to aſk his men if 
they are willing to fight? Let the noble detractor 
name the time that Britiſh ſeamen did not readily anſwer 
in the affirmative, give three huzzas to their commander 
in approbation of his courage, repair to their quarters 
with alacrity, and make the enemy ſoon ſenſible of their 
unparalleled activity, ardour, and intrepidity. In ſhort, 
the ſuperiority of our ſeamen is a matter ſo fully eſtab- 
liſhed, that ſhould any of our ſhips of war yield to one 
of any other nation, equinumerant in guns, the com- 
mander would certainly be brought to trial by a court 
martial; and, unleſs it ſhould appear that ſome diſaſ- 
trous circumſtances had reduced him to the laſt extre- 
mity, he would be ſentenced to ſuffer for cowardice or 
diſaffection.— The Britiſh iſle is called “ the garden 
« of God, whole valleys are like Eden, whoſe hills are 
« as Lebanon, whoſe ſprings are as Piſgah, whoſe rivers 
« are as Jordan, whoſe wall is the ocean, and whoſe 
« defence is the Lord Jehovah.” May Britiſh hearts 
ever glow with love and gratitude to their munificent 
Creator; may we always experience his guardian care 
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may our ſeamen continue unequalled; and may our navy 
ever maintain the command of our briny ramparts, 
We are frequently told of a venal majority in parlia- 
ment: but, ſuppoſing the fact to be true, I am convinced 
that the leaders in oppoſition are the cauſe of that which 
they make the ſubject of their complaint, Whilſt men, 
inſtead of meaſures, are oppoſed, adminiſtration cannot 
exiſt without a conſtant majority; and, the ſtronger the 
oppoſition, the greater will be the neceſſity: for, as the 
late lord chancellor juſtly obſerved, the moment that 
the minority becomes the majority, they are the miniltry. 
Adminiſtration may be compared to a candidate for a 
borough at an eleflion; whilſt none oppoſe him, he is 
willing to keep his money in his pocket; but as ſoon as 
one appears in oppoſition, with a heavy purſe and a ſpirit 
to uſe it, he is obliged to reſolve, either to give up the 
purſuit, or to wade, How far? Why as far as his 
opponent ſhall think proper to oblige him. Had Britain 
no enemies to diſturb her peace, her armies would-be 
uſeleſs, and her navy an unneceſſary expence,—When 
thoſe who wiſh to be accounted patriots, ſhall confine 
their oppoſition to ſuch meaſures as they apprehend to 
be wrong, they will then become real friends to admi- 
niſtration, as well as to the public; and that venality, 
of which they ſo loudly complain, will no longer be 
abſolutely neceſſary to the exerciſe of government. 

Thoſe paſſages which I have quoted from Scripture, 
in order to prove our obligation to civil rulers, are fo 
clear, explicit and poſitive, that I cannot conceive how 
any who perſiſt in a practical diſobedience, can juſtly 
be ſaid to have a proper regard for Scripture authority. 
Obedience to legal government is as clearly incumbent, 
as Scripture - precept and example can make it, But 
this precept, like that which ſays “ thou ſhalt not kill,“ 
is not without its exceptions, Although obedience be a 


duty 
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duty poſitively required of every ſubject, yet I am far 
from thinking that even reſiſtance to government, is, 
in all cafes, unlawful, The juſtly exploded principles 
of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, make no part of 
my political creed, The good of ſociety being the im- 
portant end for which government was inſtituted, obe- 
dience muſt continue to be the indiſpenſable duty of the 
governed, until government ſhall ſo far degenerate into 
tyranny, that the primary object of its inſtitution appeats 
more attainable by reſiſtance, When it is the clear and 
general opinion of the people, that all the calamities . 
of: a civil war would be preferable to that ſlavery and 
oppreſſion which muſt attend their obedience to govern- 
ment; then, and not till then, can reſiſtance be deemed 
warrantable, But as reſiſtance has a direct tendency to 
unhinge the conſtitution, that government muſt be highly 
tyrannical indeed, to juſtify the governed in ſubverting 
its authority, To run into a greater evil to avoid a leſs, 
is ſurely irrational: and to deſtroy the conſtitution in order 
to preſerve it, is highly abſurd, Reſiſtance, in public ſo- 
ciety, is juſtly deemed a deſperate remedy, becauſe it im- 
minently hazards its very exiſtence, Diſobedience and 
reſiſtance being accounted at beſt but neceſſary evils; 
we ſhould be fully convinced of the neceſſity, before 
we have recourſe to the evil. 

Our ſham patriots have often told us that the unhappy 
war which now rages in our colonies, hath been occa- 
ſioned by the tyranny of the Britiſh government. But 
a very ſmall degree of reflection will ſufficiently ſhew 
the injuſtice of the charge, The Americans have thrown 
off their allegiance to their lawful ſovereign; but I will 
venture to ſay, that nothing has been done by our 
government to juſtify their revolt. Having grown wan- 
ton under our protecting band, ambitious and deſigning 
men, on both fides the Atlantic, haye had the art to 

in- 
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inflame their licentious minds with imaginary invaſions of 
their unalienable rights, I am confident that I err not 
when I ſay, that our religion, our laws, and our liber- 
ties, never were more ſecure than in the preſent reign, 
This war is not waged in order to ſtretch the prerogative 
of the crown; but to enforce the juſt authority of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, To that authority they had long 
ſubmitted, becauſe they thought it their intereſt; but, 
unfortunately for us, Canada being ſubdued and retained, 
fear, for their own ſafety, no longer ſupplied their want 
of affection for their mother-country, Having become 
powerful, by the ill- judged liberality of their indulgent 
parent, they refuſed to yield obedience as ſubjects; and, 
inſtigated by the devil and their demagogues here, they 
have plunged themſelves into rebellion and blood! Thoſe 
heavy debts which we contracted in defending our colo- 
nies againſt the unjuſt attacks of France, ought to have 
increaſed their love and their gratitude :. but alas! in- 
ſtead of proving an incentive to their filial affection, it 
hath ſo intoxicated them with pride and ambition, that 
we now behold them joining our natural enemies, in 


order to weaken, or deſtroy, their parent-ſtate! Al- 


though I hope that we ſhall prove an over-match for 
France and America joined, yet I would avoid ſpeaks 


ing poſitively concerning the iſſue of the war, To- 


tally ignorant of many material incidents, until time 


preſents: them to our view, it is extremely difficult 
for us ſhort-ſighted mortals to treat on the ſubject of 
future events with any degree of preciſion, Succeſs in 
war does not always attend the juſter cauſe; nor victory 
crown the ſtronger fide, The Almighty, for his own 
wiſe purpoſes, ſends or ſuffers the horrid monſter of war 
to rage among the ſinful nations: and we have too much 
reaſon to conclude, that our fins have been the procuring 
cauſe of the preſent calamity, May we turn at the awful 


rebuke; 


N 
rebuke; may we be reconciled to our offended Cd; and 
may we ſoon obtain forgiveneſs and peace. 

With reſpect to the ſucceſs and juſtice of the preſent 
war, much hath been ſaid on both ſides. We are told 
that the biſhop of Peterborough, in ſpeaking of the laſt 
campaign, ſaid, „If this campaign has not proved ſuc- 
« ceſsful; there is not one of your lordſhips who, I be- 
< lieve, ever expects that coercive meaſures will ſucceed : 
„ ſuch an idea would be abſurd.” This I will ven- 
ture to call a very abſurd concluſion from the premiſes. 
His lordſhip does not fay that Britain had then exerted 
her utmoſt ſtrength in the conteſt, or that ſhe would 
afterwards be leſs able to attack, and the Americans more 
able to repel; which, if fairly eſtabliſhed, would have 
rendered the concluſion juſt, —I am ſorry to obſerve that 
ſome, in the heat of their oppoſition, furniſh ſeveral 
ſtriking inſtances of inconſiſtence and abſurdity, A cele- 
brated member of the other houſe, in ſaying that general 
Howe made the ocean groan with the retreating Britiſh 
troops, muſt have forgot what he had juſt before aſ- 


ſerted ; namely, that they were advancing to the attack 


of Philadelphia: thus the orator, in ſdging forth the 
complaint of the oppreſſed ocean, paid a very high com- 
pliment to the ardour of thoſe very troops whom he 
meant to depreciate, 

Much has been ſaid concerning the inſeparability of 
repreſentation and taxation, and ſome of the arguments 
on that head have been carried ſo far, as to ſurpaſs 
the comprehenſion of many an honeſt Briton, This 
principle, I beg leave to ſay, is not only new, but 
alſo erroneous. According to computation, there afe 
not above four in the hundred actually repreſented if 
England; nor more than one in that number among the 


Scotch. If then, above ninety-ſeven out of every 
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hundred, or about ſeven millions of people, in Britain, 
ſubmit to taxation without being actually repreſented; it 
cannot be thought ſtrange, that about one third of that 
number ſhould, by voluntarily placing themſelves at the 
diſtance of three thouſand miles from the mother- country, 
be in the ſame predicament. But leaving repreſentation 
and taxation for deſigning men to ring their changes 
upon, I beg leave to ſay that protection and taxation are 
incontrovertible correlatives. Of this matter I have treated 
pretty fully in my ſeventh letter of the firſt ſeries; and 
I have the pleaſure to find that this polition was adopted, 
or laid down, by the biſhop of Oxford on the 17th of 
laſt March, „ Taxes not to be paid as the price of 
e protection,” as his lordſhip juſtly obſerved, “ but the 
& former to be agreed to as the means of enabling this 
„ country to afford the latter,” An unſupported govern- 
ment is, or ſoon muſt be, a non-exi/tent government. 
No ſubject on earth can juſtly claim protection from 
government, unleſs he be previouſly engaged for its 


ſupport. Standing firm on this indiſputable ground, 


I dare all the advocates for the American rebellion to 
the conteſt. The Britiſh government, ſupported by 
Britons, having nouriſhed and protected the colonies 
during their infant ſtate, are well entitled to call for 
their aſſiſtance now they are able to afford it. The de- 
claring that their interna] reſources are great, and their 


| bidding defiance to the power of that ſtate which gave 


them their exiſtence, afford inconteſtible proofs that we have 
been too backward in our demands. To (ay that Britons 
are conſtitutionally bound to enable their government to 
protect ſuch colonies as are themſelves free from every 
obligation, would be ſaying that Britons are conſtitutional 


Fools! If the legiſlature has a right to put its hand in 


the pockets of ſeven million of Britons and take thence 
their money without their conſent; but cannot legally 
| com- 
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command a penny from any of the American coloniſts, 


although the money required ſhould be for the expreſs 


purpoſe of driving the devouring ſword from their own 
dwellings, ſurely the Britiſh conſtitution requires an 
immediate reformation. Had the Americans been will- 
ing to have affiſted in ſupporting the Britiſh government, 
they would have made ſome real and definitive offers : 
when, by oppoſing the as, and rejecting the propoſals 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, they told us what they would 


not do; they would have declared what, and how far 


they were willing to perform. In demanding the enjoy- 
ment of Britiſh privileges, without being bound to the 
performance of duty, the revolted colonies have required 
that which no ſubject on earth has a right to poſſeſs: 
and, incited by a mad zeal for independence, they have 
involved the empire in an expenſive and bloody war. 


I think it would be extremely imprudent in any Briton 
to wiſh that his fellow-ſubjects, in any of the remote 


parts of the empire, ſhould be leſs free than himſelf: and 
I-abhor the conſummate effrontery of that remote fellow- 
ſubject, who arrogantly inſiſts on his having a right to 
enjoy more freedom than the inhabitants of that country 
from whence he derives all his privileges. 

The Britiſh conſtitution hath been wiſely formed, by 
uniting the three different kinds of government, The 
monarchical is veſted in the king, the ariſtocratic in the 
lords, avd the democratic in the commons; and the 
excellence of the inſtitution conſiſts in that accuracy 


with which theſe conſtituent parts are adjuſted, Under 


fuch a limited government, the republican is probably a 
much worſe ſubject than he who is for abſolute monar- 
chy. If many tyrants are not only worſe, but ſeldomer 
reclaimed, than one; that man who endeavours to throw 
the whole power into the hand of the commons, acts 
much more imprudently than thoſe arbitrary principled 


men 
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men who ſay, that all the governing power ſhould be 
veſted in the king. The preſervation of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, in my opinion, depends greatly on the 
manly firmneſs and judicious procedure of the peers, 
They form the middle link which unites the two extremes 
of our conſtitutional chain; and, in caſe of difference 
or encroachment, it is the buſineſs of their houſe to act 
as a mediator, or to preſerve the important equilibrium, 
by throwing their weight into that ſcale which would 
otherwiſe be too light; Among thoſe who profeſs them- 
ſelves advocates for Britiſh liberty, there are but few 
who purſue ſuch meaſures as have a tendency to preſerve 


that invaluable bleſhng. Inſtead of endeavouring to 


make government appear weak, arbitrary, and con- 
temptible; they ought to do every thing in their power 
to render it able, mild, and reſpectable. In ſhort, the 
beſt method to ſecure Britiſh liberty, is to preſerve the 
conſtitutional dependence and independence of the king, the 
lords, and the commons. | 
The Letters addreſſed to the Members of the Houſe of 


Commons, ſigned A Friend to True Liberty,” were 


written with an intention to procure the emancipation of 
all the colliers, coal-bearers, and ſalters in Scotland; 
which, to the laſting honour of the preſent parliament, 
was happily effected in 1775: and they are republiſhed 
in the cloſe of this tract, in order to ſhew, that our 


champions for liberty have thought proper to wink at the 


moſt egregious favery, when adminiſtration could not 
be charged as the author of it, The Scotch colliers, 
coal-bearers, and ſalters had never "manifeſted that ſedi- 


tious diſpoſition which ſeems neceſſary for meriting the 


attention of our patriots: they had always behaved as 
peaceable ſubjects; and, therefore, their cauſe was left 
to thoſe who were friends to true liberty, 

Whatever thoſe who differ from me in opinion may 


6 think 
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think of my deſign in publiſhing the following pages? 


I declare that I have not the leaſt intention to excit© 


the reſentment of the public againſt any man: but 


that conduct, which I think injurious to my country, 
I wiſh to expoſe in ſuch a manner as may moſt effectually 


prevent its pernicious conſequences, Should any think 


meanly of my literary abilities, I can only ſay that I am 
beforehand with them: I think meanly of them myſelf; 

and am forry, for the fake of that cauſe in which I have 
engaged, that they are not better. As writing is not 
my province, I ſhould not haye ventured to draw the 
polemic pen, had I not been convinced that my duty, 
as a Biiton and as a proteſtant diſſenter, required me to 
enter the liſt: ſhould any accuſe me of having pro- 
ceeded on wrong principles, or of having made uſe of 
falſe reaſoning, I declare myſelf ready either to own 
wherein I have erred, or to defend what I have advanced, 
according as the caſe ſhall appear, 

I fincerely wiſh that all the ambitious, and inſati- 
able ſons of faction may ſeriouſly conſider, that their 
ſublunary ſcene will ſoon be finally cloſed, May 
they view the truly patriotic behaviour of our brave 
ſoldiers and ſeamen with admiration and applauſe: may 
American tyranny produce, at leaſt, the modeſt bluſh; 
and may French perfidy be properly abhorred, May 
party prejudice come to a final end; and may all thoſe 
who oppoſe government in future, make the intereſt of 
the empire the fixed object of their conduẽt. May thoſe 
who wiſh to be accounted real patriots join in reducing 
the price of proviſions, that the poor may ſing and our 
trade flouriſh : may ſome wiſe plan be ſpeedily formed 
for reſcuing our poor and our commerce from the fangs of 
luxury, diſfibation, and vice: may the important advantages 
prove laſting to the community : and may the names of 


its projectors be long held in honourable remembrance, 
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Dr, Paicz's OßsERVATTONSs on CivI 
LIBERTY, &c. 


LI EE N. I. 


Reverend Sir, 
H VING lately read your“ Obſervations en 


Civil Liberty, and taken notice of thoſe amazing 
lengths to which you have proceeded againſt your own 
country, in favour of our rebellious colonies in America, 
I could not avoid lamenting the hard fate of Britain; 
and I was much aſtoniſhed on finding, that the daring 
parricide was a Diſſenting Minifter, Be aſſured, Sir, 
that I take no pleaſure in holding up the faults of any 
of your claſs to public view; but, as the diſſenting 
intereſt may ſuffer hereafter by your preſent Anti- 
Britiſh conduR, it is the duty of every Diſſenter, who 
thinks himſelf aggrieved, to manifeſt his diſapprobation z 
and, as I profeſs myſelf to be one of that number, I ſhall 
now proceed without any further preface, to make a few 
remarks on ſome parts of your pamphlet, and call for 
your defence, | 
"+ your account of the proceedings between our 
government and the Americans in the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetts Bay, page 15, you 'conclude in the following 


words: © And all terminated in a government by the 
B Sita, « ſword 
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« ſword, And ſuch, if a people are not ſank below 
< the character of men, will be the iſſue of all govern- 
ments in ſimilar circumſtances.” | 

Pray, Sir, are you not aſhamed (not to ſay afraid) 
thus openly to abet the Americans, in their rebellion 
againſt the Britiſh government? And have you not, by 
approving of their oppoſition in ſuch ſtrong terms, ſunk. 
yourſelf much below the character of a good Britiſh 
ſubjet? Reflect for a moment, Sir, on the duties of 
your office, as a miniſter of the goſpel, and bluſh! 

Not ſatisfied with your ſeditious attempts on the 
government of your own country, you have directed 
your baleful ſhafts againſt all thoſe of the ſurrounding 
nations, In page 16th you ſay, „All the nations 
c now in the world, who, in conſequence of the tame- 
ce neſs and folly of their predeceſſors, are ſubject to 
« abritrary power, have a right to emancipate themſelves 
< as ſoon as they can.“ 
; Surely, Sir, you muſt have forgotten, that he whoſe 
miniſter you are, or ought to be, is emphatically ſtiled 
« the prince of peace.” I am afraid you do not yet know 
what ſpirit you are of, To endeavour to promote 
anarchy and bloodſhed in Great Britain, is ſurely 
wicked; and to attempt to ſpread horror and devaſtation 
through the univerſe, is truly diabolical, In whatever 
| Tpot of this habitable globe the Almighty Author of my 
deing hath thought fit to order my birth, I am clearly 
of opinion, that the government of that country becomes 
my political parents and guardians; and, as fuch, muſt 
always hold themſelves accountable to the munificent 
parent of the univerſe, who is univerſally allowed to be 
king of kings. That wheff I arrive at the years of 
maturity and reflect, that the preſervation of my life, 


liberty and property, during my nonage, was owing to 


their protection; gratitude, as well as the laws of the 
. I | com- 
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community, require my warmeſt acknowledgment and 
permanent ſupport. Surely, it would ill become me to 
queſtion that authority, to which, under Providence, 
I ſtood juſtly indebted for all that was dear and valuable 
to me as a man, and as a Chriſtian, Was I in France, 
or even in Turky, I ſhould think it my duty # pray 
for the peace and welfare of that government, which kept 
the freebooter and baſe aſſaſſin, at a diſtance from my 
property, and my life, But, in order to raiſe opinion 
into abfolute certainty, I beg leave to try this matter 
by the unetring word of God, 

All the kings of Iſrael were abſolute in their ſovereign 
capacity; and ſeveral of them reigned by the expreſs 
and immediate appointment of the Almighty, Samuel, 
in deſcribing the manner of Iſrael's king, exhibited ſuch 
a picture of arbitrary government, that the ſubjects, 
according to your doctrine, muſt have been in a ſtate 
of the moſt abject ſlavery, © Nevertheleſs, the people 
« refuſed to obey the voice of Samuel; and they faid, 
&« nay; but we will have a king over us. That we 
sc alſo may be like all the nations; and that our king 
< may judge us, and go out before us, and fight our 
e battles.” 

| Here, Sir, I cannot help obſerving, that althodgh 
the Ifraclites perſiſted fo obſtinately in TubjeRing them- 
ſel ves to the abſolute authority of their kings, we do 
not find any of their poſterity endeavouring to emancipate 
themſelves. No Richard Price, it ſeems, with the 
pompous appendages of D. D. F. R. S. had ariſen 
. amongſt them; nor had any ſuch champion for liberty 

| * in * of their ſucceeding generations, 


I am, Reverend Sir, 


| el Gran, 1 Your humble ſervant, 
Jan, 3, 3777+ JOHN STEVENSON, 
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Reverend Sir, 


N my former letter, I preſented you with ſome re- 
marks upon your Obſervations on Civil Liberty, 
&c. and particularly on the following words in page 


16, And all the nations now in the world, who, in 
| **© conſequence of the tameneſs and folly of their prede- 


& ceſlors, are ſubject to arbitrary power, have a right 
* to emancipate themſelves as ſoon as they can,” In 


- oppoſition to this doctrine, ſo replete with deſtruction 


to almoſt every ſtate under heaven, I pointed out the 


obligation of every ſubject, to render chearful obedierice 


and ſupport to that government which had protected 
them during their nonage: and I proved from ſcripture, 


that the Jewiſh government was monarchical, For 


though, on ſome particular accounts, they did murder 


' ſome of their kings, we do not find that ever any at- 
tempts were made to limit the government of their ſuc- 
ceſſors. I ſhall: now proceed to take notice of govern- 


ment as we find it to have been exerciſed ' among the 


- Heathens ; and then ſhew what we have recorded in the 
New Teſtament concerning our yielding obedience to 
the governing powers in general. 

In the prophecy of Jeremiah, - chap. xlv. ver. 5, 6, 
5, and 8; and in that of Daniel, chap, v. ver. 18 and 
19, we have two remarkable deſcriptions of that pleni- 
tude of power, with which the Almighty thought proper 


to inveſt Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, And, 
indeed, all the kings of the Heathens appear to have 
been abſolute in their ſeveral dominions, ſo far as the 


ſacred hiſtory gives any account of them, But what 
appears ſtill more appoſite to my preſent purpoſe, we 


>. have 
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have recorded in the xiiith chapter of Paul's Epiſtle to 
the Romans, ver, 1, 2, and 4. Let every ſoul be 
& ſubject to the higher powers. For there is no power 
4 but of God: the powers that be, are ordained of God. 
© Whoſoever, therefore, reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth 
« the ordinance of God; and they that reſiſt ſhall re- 
& ceive to themſelves damnation, For he is the mi- 
c niſter of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
« which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
cc ſword in vain ; for he is the miniſter of God, a 
c revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
« evil.” 

Here, Sir, I throw down my gauntlet ; and, com- 
pletely armed with this irreſiſtible weapon, dare you to 
the combat. There is no danger of miſtaking the mean- 
ing of this text; it requires not any of your theological 
manufacturing to render it more perſpicuous; it is al- 
ready ſo plain, that “ he who runs may read ;” and it 
is as full againſt the general ſcope, and baſe tendency 
of your Obſervations, as words can be.— But again, 

The apoſtle Peter, in writing © to the ſtrangers 
«© ſcattered throughout Pontius, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
* Aſia, and Bithynia, fays, ſubmit yourſelves to every 
&« ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake ; whether it be 
„to the king, as ſupreme, or unto governors as unto 
« them that are ſent by him for the puniſhment of evil 
«© doers,. and for the praiſe of them that do well.” 

„For the Lord's ſake” is the argument uſed by the 
apoſtle Peter, to induce thoſe he addreſſed to obey every 
ordinance of the governing powers: „for, as the 
apoſtle Paul ſays, there is no power but of God; the 
c powers that be, are ordained of God,” Here, Sir, the 
apoſtle Peter is likewiſe fully and expreſsly againſt you; 
he ſays, „ ſubmit yourſelves,” &c. whereas you in 


effect ſay, ſubmit not yourſelves to any of the ordinances 
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of man, unleſs it be for your own ſakes ; that the pea- 
ple, not the king, are ſupreme, or as you have it in 
page 11, omnipotent ; and in page 16, you ſay, „ the 
„Roman republic was nothing but a faction againſt the 
« general Jiberties of the world, and had no more right 
« to give laws to the provinces ſubject to it, than thieves 
% have to the property they ſeize, or to the houſes into 
„ which they break.“ 

Antecedent to the birth of our "IM c there went 
„ out a decree from Cæſar Auguſtus, that all the 
« world ſhould be taxed.” And we find that our Lord, 
during the courſe of his miniſtry on earth, was ſo far 
from denying this right in the emperor, that he enforced 
it both by his precept and example. But “ art thou a 
& teacher of Iſrael, and knoweſt not theſe things?“ 
Was I not ſatisfied that the duties of your miniſterial 


office muſt oblige you frequently to conſult your Bible, 


1 ſhould certainly have concluded, from your political 
performance, that you had been an entire ftranger to 
that too much negletcd book, We have many in- 
ſtances recorded in ſcripture of the Lord's ſending, or 
ſtirring up one nation againſt another, to chaſtiſe them 
for their fins; and we find the devouring ſword to have 
been as much the miniſter. of divine vengeance as the 
pining famine, or the baleful peſtilence. In the xxviith 
chapter of Jeremiah's prophecy, and 5th verſe, the 
Almighty condeſcends to declare this right to ſuch proce- 
dure, in the following words: I have made the earth, 


the man and the beaſt that are upon the ground, by 


my great power and by my out- ſtretched arm, and have 
«+ given it unto whom it ſeemed meet unto me, And 
* now have I given all theſe lands into the hand of 
„ Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon my ſervant ; 


and the beaſts of the field have I given him alſo to 
« ſerve him,” 


You | 


— 
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You have thought proper to mention Mr, Locke 
and Dr. Prieſtley as being on the oppoſite fide ; and 
you tell us, they are excellent writers, But excellent, 
Sir, as they may be, ſurely you will not dare to com- 
pare them with thoſe I have quoted, Whatever their 
weight and influence may be in the philoſophical world, 
it will be found “ leſs than nothing, and vanity,” when 
oppoſed to clear ſcripture teſtimony in the Chriſtian 
balance, 

I am of opinion, that a monarchical government is 
always very favourable to the ſubject, when the ſove- 
reign is a good man: but when he happens to be of a 
contrary character, the conſequences mutt frequently be 
dreadful, Thanks to the Almighty for our more ex- 
cellent conſtitution, As we ſtand peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the favour of heaven, may our gratitude be 
conſpicuous, and our lives exemplary: and whilſt we 
lament the miſcarriages and miſconduct of the miniſtry, 
may we abhor every unprincipled, unremitting, and in- 
diſcriminate oppoſition, 

I am, Reverend Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, &c. 


&: ET T5: Rio 


Reverend Sir, 


N the profecution of that buſineſs which I have 
followed from my youth, I have been much ac- 
cuſtomed to contend with conflicting elements. And 
having now a temporary ceſſation from that very uſeful, 
although hazardous employment, I ſhall venture to ſtep 
out of my pxovince a little, in order to contend with the 
B 4 diſ- 


| (-8 } 
diſaffected party of our diſſenting clergy, Whoever 


eſpouſes the cauſe of America, now at actual war with 


this country, becomes, ſo far as he proceeds in that 
line, an enemy to the Britiſh community; and, as I 
am one of that community, I muſt conſider him as an 
enemy to me, In my laſt Jetter I offered a few remarks 
on your Obſervations on Civil Liberty, and I ſhall now 
beg leave to addreſs you again on the ſame ſubject, 

In page 19, you inſinuate, “ that the calling Ame= 
ce rica ours, and ſaying that they are in a ſtate of ſub- 
e ordination to us,” ariſes entirely from the habitude of 


ſpeech, But is it poſſible, Sir, for any one, not 


altogether blinded by political prejudice, to believe you ? 
Dare you, in plain terms, ſay, that the colanies, as 
ſuch, do not belong to Great Britain ? or, that their 
inhabitants are not ſubjects to our crown? In the fore- 
Cited page, you have beſtowed ſome pains in forming a 
man of ſtraw ; and you have afterwards thought proper 


to diſplay your proweſs in beating him ſoundly, You 


ſay, „The meaneſt perſon among us is diſpoſed to look 
on himſelf as having a body of ſubjects in America, 
* and to be offended at the denial of his right to make 
4e Jaws for them, though perhaps he does not know 
« what colour they are of, or what language they 
& talk,” 

However you may be inclined to preſume on the 
peculiar creduJity of your countrymen, you could never 
imagine that ſuch palpable falſhood would be ſwallowed 
on your bare iþſe dixit. I will venture, Sir, to ſay, 
you well knew, at the time you writ, that there were 
many hundred thouſands of mean perſons among us, who 
never had entertained a ſingle thought of their being 
either kings or lawgivers ; though it is their great pri- 
yilege 1 to ſpeak wy oy of both, But you add, 
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« Such are the natural prejudices of this country, 
« But the time is coming, I hope, (you ſay) when 
«« the unreaſonableneſs of them will be ſeen; and more 
« ;uſt ſentiments prevail,” Here, Sir, I beg leave to 
paule a little. Amazement, ſurpaſſing all the powers 
of language, ſeizes me, while I endeayour to read over 
again, what I hope few of the yet known world are 


capable of aſſerting! You have, in other words, ſaid, 


that the inhabitants of this country are naturally in a 
ſtate of lunacy.— What matchleſs effrontery ? What 
groſs abſurdity! And how ſhocking muſt ſuch beha. 
viour appear in one who ſtiles himſelf an ambaſſador of 
the Lord of Hats Solomon ſays, ©* The lip of truth 
„ ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever, but a lying tongue is 
«© but for a moment, Lying lips are abomination to 
« the Lord: but they that deal truly are his delight,” 
T hele texts, Sir, are ſo plain that they need not any 
comment, 

Pray, Sir, was there ever a time when the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of thoſe prejudices which you ſay are natural 
to this country, did not clearly appear? And can you 
believe that any one inhabitant of this peculiarly happy 
ile, not being a fool or a lunatic, could ever fee them 
in any other light? But if ſuch prejudices be natural 
in this country, what reaſon have you to hope that the 
time is coming, when the nature of Britain's inhabitants 
will be ſo eſſentially and happily changed? Amidſt ſuch 
extravagance and abſurdity, in one of your learning, I 
cannot help ſuſpeCting your hope to have had a much 
worſe object. But, bleſſed be God, ſucceſs attends 
the Britiſh arms; independence has now almoſt va- 
niſhed from the deluded fight of our revolted brethren ; 
and unſucceſsful rebellion ſeeks a ſhelter for its guilty 


bead, | 
May 
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May that almighty Sovereign, * who maketh wars 
& to ceaſe to the end of the earth, who breaketh the 
« bow, cutteth the ſpear in ſunder, and burneth the 
& chariots in the fire,” command every deſtroying wea- 
pon into their places in peace. May our infatuated 
children, duly ſenſible of their parricidial conduct, hum- 


bly ſolicit for their reſtoration to the forfeited favour 
of the parent ſtate. And may this country, willing 


to bury every act of paſt delinquency in perpetual 
oblivion, affectionately extend her maternal arms; and, 
as far as may be deemed conſiſtent with future ſafety, 
receive, pardon, nouriſh, and protect, all our returning 
and repentant offspring. 


I am, Reverend Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, &c. 


— 2s - rv. 
Reverend Sir, 
Again beg leave to trouble you with ſome fur- 


ther remarks upon your pamphlet on Civil Li- 
birty, &c. 


In page 19th you ſay, The caſe of a free country 
« branching itſelf out in the manner Great Britain 
& has done, and ſending to a diſtant world colonies 
« which have there, under free legiſlatures of their 
< own, encreaſed, and formed a body of powerful 
<«« ſtates, likely ſoon to become ſuperior to the parent- 
« ſtate: this is a caſe which is new in the hiſtory of 
% mankind; and it is extremely improper to judge of 
c jt by the rules of any parrow and partial policy; or 
< to conſider it on any other —_ than the general 
one 
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one of reaſon and juſtice, Thoſe who will be can- 
« did enough to judge on this ground, and who can 


« diveſt themſelves of national prejudices, will not, I 


« fancy, remain long unſatisfied,” | 

On this, Sir, I ſhall briefly remark. If our Ame- 
rican colonies are really Britain branched out; I muſt 
conſider them as being cloathed with every privilege, 
and bound by all the obligations of Britiſh ſubjects, ſo 
far as their ſituation, with reſpect to the ſupreme go- 


* ment, can admit. Again, if thoſe colonies have been 


ſent to a diſtant world by Britain, we cannot avoid 
believing it to have been done with a particular view 
to the intereſt of the ſender, Thus far, I think you 
have wrote agreeable to truth and the duty of a good 
ſubjet, But, alas! what a ſtrange and unaccountable 
change follows!—-Pray, Sir, give me leave to aſk what 
you mean by ſaying, that the colonies, under free le- 
giſlatures of their own, have encreaſed, and formed a 


body of powerful ſtates, likely ſoon to become ſuperior 
to the parent-ſtate? Had you really forgot what you 


had but juſt before ſaid concerning Great Britain branch- 
ing itſelf out, and ſending colonies to a diſtant world? 
Or do you believe that theſe two are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent ? 


You certainly know, that the Britiſh ſovereign al- 


ways conſtituted one branch of their provincial legif- 


latures, until mad riot, and dire rebellian, prevented 
the due exerciſe of legal authority, Nor can you be ig- 
norant, that the cther two branches were, not only 
ſubject to the crown of Great Britain individually, but 
alſo dependent, even in their legiſlative capacity, on the 
ſame ſupreme, though, in that ey, more remote 


authority. 


Would you not chink that the Britiſh government 
cd a very unwiſe part, were they knowingly to 
ſuffer 
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ſuffer the colonies to become ſuperior to the parent- 
ſtate! And could you forbear blaming this free country 
for branching itſelf out, and ſending colonies to a diſtant 
world, in order to become ſubject to their power and 
controul at ſome future period? Should ever ſuch a 
caſe exiſt, it would certainly be new in the hiſtory of 
mankind ; and I will venture to ſay it never could be 
juſtified, unleſs “ by the rules of ſome narrow and par- 
e tial policy;” for, „on the general ground of reaſon 
« and juſtice,” the ſupremacy of the mother-country, 
who tranſplanted, reared, and always defended them, 
ought ever to be maintained. Whoever will be candid 
enough to judge upon theſe rational principles, will, 
« I fancy,” ſoon be ſatisfied, that the intereſt of Great 
Britain and that of her colonies ought never to be ſe- 
parated; and that, for the good of the whole, neither 
the military nor the naval power of the latter, ſhould 
ever be ſuffered to become either ſuperior, or any wiſe 
equal to that of the former, 

Conſidering the colonies under the appellation of 
children, in page 21, you ſay, „children having no 
<< property, and being incapable of guiding themſelves, 
de the author of nature had committed the care of them 
« to their parents, and ſubjected them to their abſolute 
cc authority, But there is a period when, having ac- 
« quired property, and a capacity of judging for them- 
&« ſelyes, they become independent agents; and when, 
« for this reaſon, the authority of their parents ceaſes, 
<« and becomes nothing but the reſpet and influence 
„due to benefactors.“ 

That the colonies owe obedience to the parent · ſtate, 
whoſe duty it is to rule, cheriſh, and defend them, 
is true; and ſo far the compariſon may be held juſt, 
The laſt two, when the children arrive at maturity, 
and, have acquired property, becomes reciprocal ; the 

firſt 
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firſt is binding upon the children through life, as to 
right, however reduced it may be in its exertion, either 
through inutility or want of power. Surely, Sir, you 
cannot believe, that at a certain. period the governing 
bands of the mother-country ought to be entirely diſ- 
ſolved, and the colonies left to govern themſelves in- 
dependent of the parent ſtate. A period indeed there 
is, at which every natural parent ſhall bid a final adieu 
to ſublunary things, leaving their places to their off- 
ſpring, with all that they poſſeſs on this terraqueous 
ball. But, Sir, is this applicable to Great Britain 
and her colonies? Or can you imagine that ever there 
was a colony ſettled upon any ſuch principles or con- 
ditions ? 

Pray, Sir, by what authority do you ſay, that chil- 
dren are not to confider their parents as ſuch, any 
longer than they are dependent upon them for their ſup- 
port and protection; and that the idea of . paternity 
being at that period entirely dropt, filial affection and 
obedience becomes changed into that reſpect which is 
due to benefactors? Moſes ſays, „he that curſeth his 
« father or his mother ſhall ſurely be put to death: his 
c blood ſhall be upon him,” And the ſtubborn and re- 
bellious ſon, who refuſed to obey the voice of his pa- 
rents, was to be ſtoned to death by the men of his city, 
without any regard being had to his age or condition in 
life. How, in oppoſition to ſcripture, you could ven- 
ture to advance a doctrine ſo ſubverſive of thoſe natural 
and moral obligations which ſhould ever ſubſiſt between 
parents and their children, I ſhall for the preſent leave te 
the heart- ſearching God, and to your own conſcience, 


I am, Reverend Sir, 
Tuoour humble ſervant, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, 


= my laſt letter I took notice of your having made 
ſome attempts to cut aſunder the ties of nature, 
which unite parents and their offspring, in order to in- 
duce your readers to believe, that the authority of Great 
Britain over her colonies ought to ceaſe, when the latter 
becomes capable of taking care of themſelves; and I 
pointed out the fallacy of ſome of your inferences, I 
fall now quote a few more paſſages from your Obſerv- 
ations on Civil Liberty, and crave * further attention 
to ſome ſhort remarks. 

In treating of the ſupremacy of the Britiſh [egilfature 
over the colonies, in page 24, you aſk the following 
queſtion: *©* Whether, if we have now this ſupremacy, 
« we ſhall not be equally entitled to it at any future 
<< time?” You ſay, They are now but little ſhort of 
4 half our number. To this number they have grown 
«© from a ſmall body of original ſettlers, by a very rapid 
« encreaſe, The probability is, that they will go on 
« to encreaſe; and that, in fifty or ſixty years, they 
© will be double our number; and form a mighty em- 

| « pire; conſiſting of a vaſt variety of ſtates, all equal 
| s or ſuperior to ourſelves, in all the arts and accompliſh- 
| | * ments which give dignity and happineſs to human life. 
* In that period, wil! they be ſtill bound to acknow- 
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44 ledge that ſupremacy over them which we now claim? 
<«. Can there be any perſon who will affert this; or 
© hoſe mind does not revolt at the idea of a vaſt con- 
< tinent, holding all that is valuable to it, at the diſere- 

tion of a handful of people on the other fide the At- 

4 00 3 But if, at that period, this would be un- 
4 a << reaſon 
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« reaſonable, what makes it otherwiſe now? - Draw 
« the line if you can.” | 
Here is ſuch a mixture of fallacy and abſurdity, as 
would diſgrace the beſt polemic pen in the kingdom. 
Your queſtion Sir, is,“ Whether, if we have now the 
« right of ſupremacy over the colonies, we ſhall not be 
« equally entitled to it at any future time?” And to 
which I anſwer poſitively, we ſhall; unleſs we ſhould 
forfeit our ſupremacy, by refuſing our protection when 
neceſſary, or give it up by mutual and general conſent, 
Can you ſuppoſe that the Britiſh government would 
ſuffer their ſubjects, with their effects, to go, or, as you 
ſay, ſend them to a diſtant world, if ſuch ſuffering, 
or ſending, would neceſſarily free them from their ſub- 
ordination and obedience to the mother=country, whoſe 
obligation to protect them muſt nevertheleſs continue the 
ſame as before? To ſuppoſe any government to act a 
part ſo inconſiſtent with every idea of reaſon and juſtice, 
would be offering an affront to common ſenſe; and can 
never, on a fair inquiry, be believed; however party- 
prejudice and political enthuſiaſm may induce ſome ta 
plead. But to return to your queſtion. If we have 
now. the right of ſupremacy over our colonies, we can- 
not ſuppoſe it to depend upon their caprice for its dura- 
tion; however it may be impeded in its exerciſe by any 
ſuperior impoſing power. 
In your diſquiſition, you have ſhamefully changed the 
right of ſupremacy, into the power of maintaining itz 
and, in doing this, I cannot help ſuſpecting you of 
having had a baſe deſign to miſlead your unwary readers. 
You tell us that the colonies, by a very rapid increaſe, 
are now but little ſhort of half our number. And 
from thence you infer the probability, that . in fifty or 
« ſixty years, they. will be double our number, and form 
e mighty empire?” What then? Why then, you 
6 think 
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think proper to aſk, © Will they be till bound to ac- 
« knowledge that ſupremacy over them which we now 
c claim? Can there be any perſon who will aſſert this; 
© or whoſe mind does not revolt at the idea?” Again 
you aſk, *<* If, at that period, this would be unreaſon- 
<« able; what makes it otherwiſe now?” And to crown 
all, by way of defiance, you ſay, Draw the line if 
you can.“ 

For my own part I think the above doth not deſerve 
any anſwer; but leſt you ſhould differ from me in your 
opinion on this matter, the following ſhort one, founded 
on your own principle, is at your ſervice, The colonies 
- are now, as you ſay, only half our number; therefore 
the mind of every perſon who, like you, meaſures the 
right of ſupremacy by the ſuperiority of the number and 
power of the inhabitants of that country which claims it, 


muſt revolt at the idea of your boaſted unreaſonableneſs. 


Thus, Sir, the line is already drawn, and you have had 
the honour, ſuch as it is, of performing that mighty 
deed! The inſuperable difficulty has been overcome by 
your inimitable ſkill in calculation, and you have ex- 
tended the important line preciſely from one half, to double 
our number of Americans; or, which is to the ſame 
effect, from the preſent number of Americans, to four 
times ſo many. How you could think of propounding 
a queſtion as unanſwerable, which, on a principle of 
the moſt egregious ingratitude and injuſtice, had juſt be- 
fore been ſo pointedly anſwered by yourſelf, is to 
me really aſtoniſhing! But, I preſume, you knew that 
any thing which accompanied loud complaints againſt the 
government, would be ſwallowed with avidity by a too 
credulous multitude, 
In page 37, you ſay, had we nouriſhed and favoured 
America with a view to nder, inſtead of con- 
La 2 Mo 4 ſidering 
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60 ſidering it as a country to be governed; had we, like 
« a liberal and wiſe people, rejoiced to ſee a multitude 
c of free ſtates branched forth from ourſelves, all enjoy- 
de ing independent legiſlatures ſimilar to our own; had 
« we aimed at binding them to us only by the ties of 


« affection and intereſt, and contented ourſelves with a 


% moderate power, rendered durable by being lenient 


and friendly, an umpire in their differences, an aid 


<« to them in improving their own free government, and 
& their common bulwark againſt the aſſaults of foreign 


„ enemies; had this been our policy and temper, there 


<« is nothing ſo great or happy that we might not have 


< expected. 
Here, Sir, I would aſk every attentive reader, whether 


the above does not appear more like the ravings of inſa- 


nity than ſound reaſoning? Should your very extravagant 
premiſes ever exiſt, ſurely it cannot require any uncom- 
mon degree of diſcernment to ſee, that your intereſting 
concluſion muſt be reverſed; namely, that “ there is 
I delight not in reproaches ; but, in the preſent caſe, how 
is it poſſible for any man who hath the leaſt 1 — for 
his king and his country to forbear ? 

To ſee a reverend doctor deſcend from the dignity of 
his important office, and, with the moſt determined re- 
ſolution, ſcatter firebrands, arrows and death, amongſt 
his fellow ſubjects, conſeſſedly the moſt bappy and free 
people now under heaven, is enough to fill every human 
breaſt with deteſtation. Shall I be told that Great 


Britain, after ſtriking terror into the ſurrounding king- 


doms, by the vaſt expence of her blood and treaſure in 
the defence of her American children, ought to proſtrate 
herſelf, and deſire thoſe very children, to uſe her as their 


footſtool, in order to raiſe themſelves into a ſtate of un- 


Tivalled freedom, opulence, and grandeur? Shall I be 
| i told 
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told this, I ſay, and not ſpurn at the propoſer of ſuch 
unparalleled injuſtice and madneſs ? 


Like too many in our houſes of parliament, if reports 


are to be credited, you have thought proper to paſs very 
high encomiums on the Americans, for that behaviour 
which I, and many of his majeſty's loyal ſubjects, call 
rebellious : and ſorry am I to ſay, that, in this ſpirit, 
there are ſeveral who proceed to very conſiderable lengths. 
When many of Britannia's valiant ſons fell in ſupport 
of our legal government, the layers were rewarded with 
plaudits] But, on the other hand, whenever we are told 
that any of the rebel-hoft have yielded their guilty ſpirits 


under the juſt power of Britain's conquering ſword, - 


thoſe who, on the former occaſion, exulted, ate, on 
this, ready to melt into tears! and the horrid cry of 
murder, is loudly ſounded by many a rebel-tongue ! 
Surely, Sir, you muſt know, that ſuch behaviour tends 
directly to the prejudice of the mother-country, now 
engaged in an expenſive war with her rebellious children 
and that thoſe who are capable of acting ſuch an un- 
natural part, are, and ought to be deemed, manifeſt 
enemies to their king and their country, But, that 
1 may not be thought too ſevere on this topic, I ſhall 
briefly obſcrve, that ſuch unjuſtiſiable conduct muſt pro- 
ceed, either from the weakneſs of their heads, or the 
badneſs of their hearts. If from the former, the un- 
happy ſubjects deſerve our pity, and ſtand in need of 
our prayers: but if from the latter, the welfare of the 
community requires that they ſhould be brought to con- 
_ dign puniſhment, whatever may be their rank or con- 
dition in life. 

I ſhall now conclude with the following words of 
Solomon, He that ſaith to the wicked, thou art righteous, 
. him ſhall the people curſe, nations ſhall abhor him,” 

f I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, 


JN my five preceding letters, addreſſed to you, I 


have made ſome remarks on paſſages contained in 
pages 11, 12. 15, 16. 19. 24. and 37. of your pamphlet, 


entitled, “ Obſervations on Civil Liberty, &c.” the 13th 


edition; and as the confining myſelf pretty ſtrictly to 
the paſſages ſeverally conſidered in thoſe letters, has 
prevented me from delivering my ſentiments on the very 
intereſting ſubject of your pamphlet ſo fully as I other- 
wiſe ſhould have done; I ſhall now proceed to make a 
few obſervations on the conduct of the Americans, and 
their party here, with reſpect to Great Britain in general, 
and the government in particular; giving you free liberty 
to make ſuch remarks on the premiſes as you may think 


proper. 


I congratulate every loyal fellow- ſubject on the ſeveral 
very important accounts lately received from our Ameri- 
can colonies; news at which every friend to Britain 
muſt unfeignedly rejoice, -whilſt her unnatural enemies, 
ſtruck dumb with diſappointment (I wiſh I could add, 
with remorſe) hang down their dejected heads! To hear 
ſo many who are deeply intereſted in the preſent welfare 
and future proſperity of this iſland, openly abetting its 
avowed enemies in their moſt illegal and hoſtile proceed- 
ings, is, to me, matter of real concern and aſtoniſhment! 
Whoever duly conſiders the preſent ſituation of affairs 
between Great Britain and her colonies in America, muſt 
eaſily ſee the utter impoſſibility of wiſhing ſucceſs to the 
latter, but at the.expence of the former. 

The Americans are now in a ſtate of open rebellion 


againſt the Britiſh government; and at actual war with 
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every ſubject whoſe property comes within their reach. 
But a few years have elapſed, ſince Great Britain, at a 
vaſt expence of her blood and her treaſure, drove the de- 
vouring ſword, and more horrid ſcalping-knife, from 
their ſleeping manſions. But alas! how unſuitable 
have been their returns! The objects of our then tender 
and parental affection, thoſe mon/ters of ingratitude ! are 
now in arms againſt their parent- ſtate; ; and, as though 
ſtrangers to every human tie, and deſtitute of every 
generous ſentiment, they are bathing their murderous 
weapons in the blood of their former deliverers. 

Some may. indulge themſelves in reviling their king, 
in counteracting the miniſtry, in ſubverting all legal 


government, and in ſacrificing the deareſt intereſts of 


their much injured, and now bleeding country, to the 
baſe deſigns of her moſt unworthy and rebellious children; 
who, availing themſelves of their ultra marine ſituation, 
affect to fly from the tyrannical government of their parent- 
ſtate, into the more tender and indulgent arms of France. 

Here we may juſtly take up the prophet's complaint, and 
lay, 0 We have nouriſhed and * up children, 


& and they have rebelled againſt us.” For my own 


part, I bleſs, God, that J was born in Britain, and edu- 
cated à ,Proteſtant; that I firſt beheld the ſolar ray in 
the reign of George the ſecond ; and that, under the 
mild government and ſafe protection of his illuſtrious 
3 grandſon, I now enjoy. civil and religious privileges, 
| ſurpaſſing the ſubjects of every other ſtate. 

That the impropriety of human actions lie often hid, 
* until the event has brought it into view, daily experience 
2 teacheth : and that our governors frequently do wrong, 
1s a lamentable truth, which few I preſume will attempt 
to controvert. Whilſt the grand machine of our govern- 
ment continues to be managed by fallible men, we muſt 


not expect an unerring conduct. The human mind, | 


in- 


; 
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influenced by ſtrong paſſions, and circumſcribed, even 
in its moſt ample capacity, by very narrow limits, muſt 
frequently be biaſſed and miſtaken. 

Although, in this peculiarly free country, the com- 
plaints of the people often run high againſt thoſe who 
govern; yet the latter ought not to be deemed the ouly 
tranſgreſſors. Alas! the deptavity of human nature is 
univerſal; different only in degree, the whole race of 
Adam lies, under the ſame predicament. To the truth 
of this, the different motives, and the oppoſite views, 
which prevail among the fierce contending parties of the 
governed, afford an affecting proof. Hence I may ven · 
ture to conclude, that ſhould even Michael the arch- 
angel deſcend from heaven in human ſhape and aſſume 
the reins of government, yet would his angelic power 
and rectitude be very far from giving univerſal ſatiſ- 
faction; unleſs the governed ſhould previouſly harmonize 
in their principles and purſuits, and an ardent love for 
their country prevail univerſally over private intereſt: 
or, in other words, unleſs the Deity would reſtore hu- 
man nature to its priſtine purity. = 
In this, country. an oppoſition to the miniſtry may, 
in many reſpects, be highly neceſſary: but ſurely they 
_ ought not to be oppoſed in Every thing, unleſs we can 
reaſonably ſuppoſe thoſe who govern to be always in the 
wrong. If men muſt be employed and paid for the 
managing of our national affairs, let us not clog the 
wheels of government, by hindering the miniſtry from 
doing the moſt obvious parts of their duty; ſuch conduct 
in private life would probably be deemed a proof of in- 
ſanity, and a mad-houſe recommended as the fitteſt abode 
for the unhappy ſubject. Whilſt the emoluments ariſing 
from the different offices in the gift of the crown con- 
tinue high, a rumerous band of the ſons of avarice, 
- diffipation, and riet, will always be ready to complain 
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loudly of the imminent danger into which the nation is 
brought by the matchleſs ignorance and malepractices of 
the miniſtry. But why we, who are placed at fo great 
a diſtance from competition, ſhould, without their mo- 
tives, join ſo eagerly in their ſelf- intereſted exclamation, 
merits our moſt ſerious and minute inveſtigation, To 
ſuch amazing lengths do people in general proceed in 
their complaints againſt the miniſtry, that a ſtranger, 
not otherwiſe informed, would be apt to think they were 
to the inhabitants of this iſland, what the devil is to 
the human race; their grand and moſt inveterate foe, 
Let the gentlemen in oppoſition ſhut their eyes againſt 
riches and grandeur, thoſe faſcinating attendants on the 
high departments in the ſtate; let a real concern for, 
and earneſt endeavours to promote, the peace and welfare 
of the whole Britiſh empire, prevail univerſally over 
every ſiniſter view ariſing from ſelf-intereſted principles 
and party-prejudice; and, finally, let an unremitted ex- 
ertion of their candid endeavours to prevent every ſervant 
of the crown from doing wrong, ſupercede that Satanic 
pleaſure which has too often diſcovered itſelf on the miſ- 
conduct or miſcarriage of the miniſters; and the change 
will be univerſally pleaſing and profitable. Such oppoſers 
would not only enjoy the internal approbation of their 
own conſciences, but the miniſtry themſelves, ſenſible 
of the ſalutary effects of their well-meant ſeaſonable op- 
poſition, would alfo approve of their conduct! whilſt 
their fame, as men, as Britons and as patriots, flying 
diffuſive, and unconfined to this happy iſle, would re- 
ſound through applauding realm. 
1 am, Reverend Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, 


Y laſt contained remarks on the very ungrateful 

and rebellious conduct of our American colonies, 
with ſome obſervations on the ſtrange -and unnatural 
behaviour of their advocates here, And, having ſome- 
thing further to advance on the ſubje&t of our preſent 
unhappy diſputes, I ſhall now offer my opinion with 
reſpect to the principles of public ſociety, 

Mutual intereft is the firm and broad baſis upon which 
every ſociety is formed, and a ſtrict adherence to that 
general principle becomes the indiſpenſable duty of every 
individual. In every nation under heaven, however di- 
verſified by the particular modes or forms of their govern- 
ment, the governors, and the governed, are reciprocally 
bound to ſupport each other. The people are obliged to 
ſupport their government, which, in return, muſt rule 
and defend them; and ſo cloſely and neceſſarily are theſe 
two connected, that the latter cannot exiſt without the 
former. The ſupport of the government by the people, 
and the defence of the people by the government, muſt 
always be co-extended; and whoever claims the laſt, muſt 
at leaſt be willing to contribute to the firſt. 

Although this, to every unprejudiced perſon, muſt 
carry the cleareſt conviction, yet, amazing to think | 
our brethren in America have held forth a very different 
doctrine, They have ſtrenuouſly inſiſted that, in emi- 
grating themſelves, they carried with them all the com- 
mon privileges of Britons; and that they ought now 
to enjoy them in as ample a manner as though they were 
Rill reſident here, To this I hope no friend to Britiſh 
liberty will ever object. But mark the difference, for 
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I ſtop not here. In behalf of Great Britain I alſo inſiſt, 
that, with the privileges, they likewiſe carried with 
them all the obligations of Britons, Theſe two being ſo 
inſeparably connected, that no community, from the 
, greateſt empire down to the ſmalleſt dukedom, ever did, 
or can exiſt upon any other principles, 
\ Happy would it be for the Britiſh empire, could ſome 
unexceptionable mode be formed for raiſing ſupplies 
in our American colonies, At preſent there can no 
more than five hundred and fifty- eight members ſit in 
our houſe of commons; and they repreſent actually and 
virtually, not only all the inhabitants of this iſland, but 
alſo every individual throughout the colonies, An ex- 
emption by charter has indeed been pleaded, but that 
I conceive to be out of the king's power to grant. No 
_grant from the crown can, poſhbly put any of the ſubjeAs 
beyond the reach of the Britiſh legiſlature reſpecting 
taxation: even our ſtatute laws, 1 enacted by all 
the three eſtates, are not, like thoſe of the Medes and 
Perſians, unulterable. The legiſlatures of the ſeveral 
. colonies are only intended to regulate their own internal 
polity; and as each of them are totally independent of 
all the reft, the ſupremacy of the parent- ſtate over them 
- ſeems to ariſe, not only from right, but alſo from ne- 
ceſlity. This, I think, is clearly proved by their con- 
ſtituting tbat illegal and moſt tyrannical ſubſtitute the 
' Congreſs ; which, in conſequence of a thirſt for inde- 
pendence, has been inveſted, by its equally infatuated 
and rebellious conſtituents, with legiſlative powers, 
- (1:62 If it be unqueſtionably true, that protection by go- 
vernment can never be required or expected, where 
- ſupport by the people is not yielded; the colonies, having 
always claimed. and received the firſt, muſt be beld 
10 3 and jpſtjy bound to contribute to the laſt, This 
great and univerſal principle of mutual ſupport, being 


thus 


6 * 
thus fairly eſtabliſhed, 'the plea of non=repreſentation, 
was it even granted, would only prove that there is a 
defect in the mode or form of our imperial conſtitu- 
tion: and in ſuch a caſe, I preſume, it would much 
ter become our brethren in America to offer their 
aſſiſtance for the true patriotic purpoſe of ſupplying that 
defect, than to plead it as a poſitive right of exemption 
from giving any aſſiſtance to the mother-country, in its 
ſupporting of that government from whom the colonies 
have always derived their privileges and protection. 
In your obſervations, page 37, you recommend to Bri- 
tain, the aiding of the colonies in the improving of 
their own free governments, and the acting as their 
common bulwark againſt the aſſaults of foreign enemies. 
But pray, Sir, which of the two ſtands hitherto moſt 
obliged? Have we no right to expect aſſiſtance from 
our colonies? Muſt Great Britain, the moſt reſpect- 
able kingdom now in the world, continue to load her- 
ſelf with every heavy burden, in order to aggrandize her 
American colonies; and yet thoſe very colonies lic 
under no obligations to ſuch an indulgent and generous 
parent? Think, Sir, on the number of lives loſt, and 
millions expended by Britain, in the defence of our 
American colonies during the laſt war; and then an- 
ſwer the foregoing queſtions candidly, True, indeed, 
you aſk, in page 21, „ Will any one ſay, that all we 
„have done for them, has not been more on our own 
* account, than on theirs ?*> Which J readily grant to 
be true; the Britiſh government would have been guilty 
of manifeſt injuſtice to this country, if thejr views had 
been different. But let it be remembered, Sir, that 
this laudable conduct of our government, is clearly 
founded on thoſe principles which J maintain in oppo- 


- ſition to yours, 
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As every ſtate has an undoubted right to prohibit 
the emigration of its ſubjects; no colonies can be 
formed without the conſent, if not the protection alſo, 
of that government to which they belong. And if, 
as is generally allowed, the ſtrength and grandeur of 
every kingdom conſiſts principally, under Providence, 
in the number and opulence of their inhabitants ; ſurely 
that government muſt be highly culpable, who either 
encourages or ſuffers colonization any further than it 
appears to be ſubſervient to the intereſt of the mother- 
country, I readily grant that the coloniſts, not over- 
burdened with patriotiſm, have always been aCtuated by 
very different motives, namely, thoſe of ſelf-intereſt : 
and I conclude from thence, that the more the na- 
tional views of the government, and the private in- 
tereſt of the emigrants are made to coincide, the more 
fully will all the rational purpoſes of colonization be 
anſwered, 

I am ſorry to hear that many of the tribe of Levi, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to wait at the altar, have gone 
deep into our preſent political diſputes, to the manifeſt 
prejudice of their country: and it pains me to think, 
that ſo many of that claſs (brethren of yours) among 
| the proteſtant diſſenters, are ſtrenuouſly endeavouring 
to poiſon the minds of their hearers, by inculcating 
ſuch political doctrines as are repugnant to the intereſt 
of government: that very government, under whoſe 
kind and effectual protection they worſhip Gd accord- 
ing to their conſciences, none daring to make them 
afraid.,** O my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret; 
*© unto their aſſembly, mine honour, be not thou 
united.“ To all ſuch unworthy and dangerous mem- 
bers of the Britiſh community, I would recommend the 
ſerious conſideration of the following portions of ſcrip- 
ture. Rom, chap. xiii, 1, 2, and 4 verſes; the Firſt 

| | Epiſtle - 
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Epiſtle General of Peter, chap. ii, 13 and 14 verſes; 
chap. ii, of the Second Epiſtle of Peter, and the Epiſtle 
of Jude, | | 

I believe there are many Proteſtant diſſenters among 
the Americans; and I alſo believe that ſeveral of their 
forefathers, in flying from perſecution in this country, 
found an aſylum there. But can the moſt enthuhaſtic 
amongſt us imagine, that they derive the leaſt ſhadow 
of a right from thence, to riſe in rebellion now, againſt 
the mildeſt government the ſun ever ſaw? For my 
own part, I hope that my earneſt requeſt of that Al- 
mighty Being, by whom kings reign and princes decree 
juſtice, ſhall ever be, that he would bleſs our moſt 
gracious ſovereign in his perſon, in his family, and in 
his government; that his throne, ever ſurrounded by 
wiſe and good counſellors, may be eftabliſhed in righ- 
teouſneſs; that all his enemies may flee before him, and 
the crown fit eaſy and long flouriſh on his royal head; 
that, when he ſhall have ſerved all the wiſe purpoſes 
for which Providence intended him here on earth, he 
may receive a crown of glory which ſhall never fade 
away, eternal in the heavens; and that an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of good, wiſe, and mighty Proteſtant 
monarchs, ſprung from his illuſtrious houſe, may con- 
tinue to ſway the Britiſh ſceptre over a free, a grateful, 
and a happy people, until time on earth ſhall be no 
more, | | 


I am, Reverend Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, &c, 
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AVING delivered my ſentiments on the . 
of public ſociety, in my, laſt, with ſome occa- 
tonal remarks on your Obſervations on Civil, Liberty, 
: &c, I intended to have cloſed the whole, in this letter, 
by a ſhort and ſerious expoſtulation with you. But, on 
looking further into your pamphlet, I found the inju- 
rious treatment of your country ſo glaring, in almoſt 
every page, that I determined tao craye, your attention to 
ſome further remarks, | 

In pages 38 and 39, treating of the advantages of 
- our trade with our American colonies, you ſay, „That 
it has been one of the main ſprings of our opulence 
„and ſplendour; and that we have, in a great mea- 
- «6, fure, been indebted to it fot our ability to bear a 
„ debt ſo much heavier than that which, fifty years 
e ago, the wiſeſt men thought would neceſlarily fink us. 
„This ineſtimable prize, arid all the advantages con- 
«© need with America, we are nowethrowing away. 
Experience alone, can ſhew what calamities,, muſt 
„ follow. It; will, indeed, be aſtoniſhing if this king- 


dom can bear ſuch a loſs, without dreadful, conſe- 


* quences, Theſe conſequences have been amply re- 
e preſented by others; and it is needleſs to enter into 
* any account of, them—at the time we ſhall be feel- 

« ing them. — empire diſmembered and expoſed ; 
4e the blood of thouſands ſhed in an unrighteous quar- 
„ rel; our ſtrength exhauſted; our merchants break- 
ing; our manufacturers ſtarving; our debts in- 

« creaſing; the revenue ſinking; the funds tottering ; 

& and all the miſeries of a public bankruptcy impending, 
cc At 


. 

&« At ſuch a criſs, ſhould our natural enemies, eager for 
ce our ruin, ſeize the opportunity —the apprehenſion is 400 

te diftrefſing_—let us view this ſubject in another light.“ 
What a difſtrefling deſcription is here]! What ac- 
cumulated woe muſt the inhabitants of this garden of 
God experience, according to the predictions of our 
wiſe calculators / And what painful ideas muſt fill the 
ſoul of every Briton who happens to be credulous 
enough to believe them, It is, I preſume, becauſe our 
American trade is now become one of the main ſprings 
of our opulence and grandeur, that our government has 
determined to riſk every thing, rather than ſuffer. the 
coloniſts to rob us of it by a ſeries of the moſt flagrant 
acts of ingratitude, felony, and rebellion, And I truſt 
that, through divine aſſiſtance, they will ere long effect 
that very ſalutary purpoſe. You own that the ruin 
which the wiſeſt men, fifty years ago, thought to be 
inevitable, has not come to paſs; and, indeed, I 
cannot ſee any reaſon to believe, that the Jate predic- 
tions of a three-penny conjuror will prove more true, 
Bleſſed be God, none of thoſe things, with which you 
certainly mean to terrify us, are likely to happen. 
Heaven has hitherto been pleaſed to favour our lawful 
endeavours; and American rebellion has repeatedly fled 
before a juſt exertion of Britiſh courage, like chaff be- 
fore the impetuous blaſt, Thus hath the Almighty 
guardian of our happy iſle, laid us under freſh obliga- 
tions to love, admire, and adore him, But pray, Sir, 
if you are really afraid that „ our natural enemies, eager 
& for our ruin, ſhould ſeize the opportunity,” why 
Have you taken ſuch uncommon (not to ſay unwarrant- 
| able} pains, to call upon their attention ? Your friends 
"are daily endeavouring: to impoſe upon us, if our unna- 
"tural enemies have not long ago taken the hint, and 
"applied repeatedly for alliſtance to thoſe very enemies, 
6 which 
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which you call natural. Such, Sir, are the effects of 
the boaſted liberty and piety of the Americans, under the 
poiſonous influence of your doctrine. But, the appre- 
henſion of the above being too diſtreſüng “ let us, ſay 
you, view this ſubject in another light.“ 

In pages 40 and 41 you ſay, „As far as, in any 
« circumſtances, ſpecie is not to be procured in ex- 
« change for paper, it repreſents nothing, it is worth 
* nothing. The ſpecie of this kingdom is inconſider- 
te able compared with the amount of the paper circulat- 
ing in it. This is generally believed; and, therefore, 
*< it is natural to enquire how its currency is ſup- 
e ported, The anſwer is ealy, It is ſupported in 
« the ſame manner with all other bubbles. Were all 
« to demand ſpecie in exchange for their notes, pay- 
« ment could not be made; but, at the ſame time 
« that this is known, every one truſts that no alarm 
* producing ſuch a demand will happen, while he 
* holds the paper he is poſſeſſed of; and that if it 
* ſhould happen, he would ſtand a chance for being 
6 firſt paid; and this makes him eaſy, But let any 
« events happen which threaten danger, and every 
one will become diffident. A run will take place, 
and a bankruptcy follow. The deſtruction of a few 
* books at the Bank; an improvement in the art of 
« forgery ; the landing of a body of French troops on 
«© our coaſts; inſurreQions threatening a revolution in 
« government; or any events that ſhould produce a 
« oeneral panic, however groundleſs, would at once 
de annihilate it, arid leave us Without any other me- 
« dium of traffic, than a quantity of ſpecie ſcarcely 


equal in amount to the money now drawn from 


e the public by the taxes. It would, therefore, be- 
come impoſſible to pay the taxes, The revenue 
« would fail. Near a hundred and forty millions of 

8 6 property 
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4e property would be deſtroyed, The whole frame 
« of government would fall to pieces; and a ſtate 
4 of nature would take place.“ | 

Is this your method of viewing our intereſting affairs 
in a leſs diſtreſſing light? Here, Sir, you have exhibited 
a molt affecting account of our private and public ſitu- 


ation: and you either believed it to be true, or you did 


not, If you did believe it to be true, it certainly be- 
came you, as a member of the Britiſh community, to have 
endeavoured to avert the threatening danger. Now, Sir, 
I aſk you ſeriouſly, whether this has really been your 
aim? If it has, I cannot help lamenting the extreme 
weakneſs of your head, If it has not, what muſt the 
indignant reader think of your heart? You ſay that 
any events, which threaten danger, will occaſion a dif- 
fidence in the paper-hoiders, ** A run will take place, 
© and a bankruptcy follow.” Can you lay your hand 


upon your breaſt and ſay, in the face of heaven, that 


you have not exerted the utmoſt powers of your ſoul, 
in order to fill the minds of your readers with apprehen- 
ſions of inevitable ruin, You have ſaid, that the ſpecie 
of this kingdom is inconſiderable, compared with the 
amount of the paper circulating in it, That our paper 
currency is a bubble. That the only way to ſecure ſpecie 
in exchange for it, is to be firſt in the demand; for that 
all cannot be paid, 

Pray, Sir, how came you to know what quantity of 


ſpecie there is now in this kingdom? Hath each indi- 


vidual tranſmitted you an accurate account of the ſums 
which they ſeverally hold? Or are you endowed with 
an all-pervading eye to ſee and examine the exact con- 
tents of every repoſitory? As the human mind cannot 
believe but upon ſome degree of evidence, I ſhall here 
take the liberty to tell you, that he who would command 
my aſſent muſt firſt inform my judgment. 

| | You 
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You ſay that nothing can be more delicate or hazardous 
than our paper circulation. And that any events pro- 
ducing a general panic, however groundleſs, would at 
once annihilate it. What then? May we not, like 
France, when the Miſſiſſippi bank. broke in 1720, hope 
to overcome the dreadful ' misfortune? No, ſays the 
learned Dr. Price, the whole frame of government 
< would fall to pieces; and a ſtate of nature would take 
& place,” — Dreadful cataſtrophe indeed! Tell it not in 
Madrid, publiſh it not in the ſtreets of Paris, left all 
our enemies rejoice, You have certainly done your ut- 
moſt to produce that panic, which you ſay would at once 
annihilate the Britiſh conſtitution: but, thanks to our 
almighty Parent, who hath been pleaſed to reader ſuch 
ſhocking machinations abortive. | 


I am, Reverend Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, &c. 


LET TER ix. 


Reverend Sir, 


I laſt contained ſome ſhort remarks on your 
07 bold efforts to deſtroy all private and public | 
credit; to diſſolve the whole frame of our excellent con- 
ſtitution; and to reduce every member of this peculiarly 
happy and much envied community, to their primordial 
ſtate. If I have delivered my ſentiments upon that inte- 
reſting ſubject with ſome degree of ſeeming aſperity, it has 
been owing to the ideas which I unavoidably entertained of 
your extreme culpability. And, as I find you have had a 
ſtrange. propenſity to dwell upon that deſtructive topic, 
I shall now beg leave to follow you, by making a few 

further remarks, 


In 


C: 20-53 


In pages 44 and 45, after telling us that our paper | 


circulation and the public reyenue reciprocally ſupport 
each other, you ſay, ** The bank is the ſupport of our 
ic paper; and the ſupport of the bank is the credit of 
c government. Its principal ſecurities are a capital of 
eleven millions lent to government; and money con- 
© tinually advanced to a vaſt amount on the land- tax, 
& and malt-tax, ſinking- fund, exchequer bills, navy bills, 
* &c. Should, therefore, deficiences in the revenue bring 
& government into any difficulties, all theſe ſecurities 
% would loſe their value, and the bank, and government, 
and all private and public credit would fall together. 
Loet any one here imagine, what would probably follow, 
« were it but ſuſpected by the public in general, that 
cc the taxes were ſo fallen, as not to produce enough to 
* pay the intereſt of the public debts, beiides bearing 
« the ordinary expences of the nation; and that in 
& order to ſupply the deficiency, and to hide the cala- 
© mity, it has been neceſſary in any one year to antici- 
c pate the taxes, and to borrow of the bank. — In ſuch 
tc circumſtances I can ſcarcely doubt, but an alarm 
c would ſpread of the moſt dangerous tendency, The 
c next foreign war, ſhould it prove half as expenſive as 
ce the laſt, will probably occaſion ſuch a deficiency; and 
&« bring our affairs to that criſis, towards which they 
© have been long tending, But the war with America 
© has a greater tendency to do this; and the reaſon is, 
cc that it affects our reſources more; and is attended 
c more with the danger of internal diſturbances,” 
Here, Sir, I am willing to meet you upon your own 
ground: having no inclination, at preſent, to attempt a 
refutation, I ſhall ſuppoſe the very unfavourable picture 
which you have drawn, to be true in every particular, 
J ſhall for once admit, that a deficiency in the revenue 


would neceſſarily occaſion the total overthrow of the 
D | bank 
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bank and government, with all private "ad public credit, 
1 will likewiſe ſuppoſe, that were it but ſuſpected by the 
public in general, that the taxes were ſo fallen, as not 
to produce enough to pay the intereſt of the public debts, 
beſides bearing the ordinary expences of the nation; an 
alarm would ſpread of the moſt dangerous tendency, 
And then I aſk you ſeriouſly, whether your proceedings 
in this matter have been more likely to prevent, or to pro- 
| mote, that dire ſuſpicion ? You certainly know that what 
you have hitherto ſaid, ſtands in the latter prelicament; 
and, from your own premiſes, I may fairly conclude, 
that you are an enemy to Britain and unworthy of its 
privileges. I am perſuaded that I err not when 1 tay, 
you have done your utmoſt to raiſe that ſuſpicion, and 
ſtrike that panic, which, according to your own pre- 
dictions, would put a final period to our government, 
and ſpread dcfolation and ruin throughout the Britiſh 
ille. 
In order fully to juſtify any ation, three things are 
' eſſentially neceſſary ; namely, the principle from which, the 
| end to which, and the manner how, & '; is performed. If 
love to your country was your motive, and its intereſt 
your aim, ſurely the method you have purſued, has been 
well calculated to defeat that laudable deſign. Solomon 
ſays, % anſwer not a fool according to nis folly, le leſt 
e thou alſo be like unto him;” and in the next verſe 
| be adds, © anſwer a fool according to his folly, leſt he 
' & be wiſe in his own conceit.” In reconciling this 
literal contrariety, you will clearly condemn your own 
political conduct. If our ſituatjon be ſo very deplorable 
a8 you have ſet forth, ſurely you have expoſed it to 
7 public view, at a ſeaſon the moſt improper that could 
have been choſen. You ſay your apprehenſi ons, that 
our natural enemies will ſeize the opportunity of our 
_ preſent unhappy diſputes, are too diſtreſſing: and yet 
you 
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you ſcruple not at the ſame time to tell them that an- 
other war, half ſo expenſive as the laſt, would ruin us. 

Here, Sir, it ſhould be remembered, that we entered 
into the laſt war in the defence of our American colonies ; 
and that very peer to whom you ſay, this kingdom 
often looked as its deliverer,” ſaddled it with more 
debt, and conſequently with more taxes, than any two 
of his predeceſſors. But he is the principal advocate for 
the Americans, and therefore you deplore his preſent ill 
ſtato of health which prevents him from being aQive 
in their behalf, You ſay that the war with America 
has a greater tendency to ruin this country than a fo- 
reign war; becauſe *< it aftects our reſources more, and 
« is. attended more with the danger of internal diſturb- 
« ances,” If the danger of internal diſturbances be 
greater in the preſent war, ſurely every Briton ought 
the more heartily to aid and affiſt the government in 
their endeayours to prevent them, Dare you ſay, that 
this has been your practice? On the contrary, have 
you not, by reducing the price of your pamphlet, ſo 
widely diſſeminated the ſeeds of diſaffection, that real 
chriſtianity and true patriotiſm, muſt bluſh for your 
condut,—But to proceed. 

In page 46, treating of our national debt, you ſay, 
C Had we continued in a ſtate of profound peace, it 
& could not have admitted of any diminution. What 
ce then muſt follow, when one of the moſt profitable 
« branches of our trade is deſtroyed; when a third of 
« the empire is loſt; when an addition of many mil- 
6 lions is made to the public debt; and when, at the 
« ſame time, perhaps, ſome millions are taken away 
„ from the revenue? I ſhudder at this proſpet, 4 
% kingdom on an edge fo perilous, ey think of nothing 
« but a retreat. 
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You might as well, Sir, have ſaid, that a kingdom 
on an edge ſo perilous ſhould think of nothing but 
abandoning itſelf to the moſt abject puſillanimity and 
deep deſpair, and then your real deſign would have ap- 
peared obvious to every reader, In ſhort, Sir, if your 
account is to be credited and your advice followed, we 
muſt look upon Great Britain as being already ſo over- 
burdened, that, rather than engage in another war, 
ſhe ought tamely to ſubmit to every injury which either 
our natural enemies, or our now revolted colonies may 
think proper to offer, Can Britons, without emotion, 
think of being reduced to a ſituation fo truly humiliat- 
ing? And will any real friend to this country ſay that 
the daring adviſer of a conduct, ſo ſuperlatively diſgrace- 
ful and ruinous, ought to be applauded? Were it not 
for the very peculiar lenity of that government which 
you and others falſely accuſe. of tyranny, I am per- 
ſuaded that ſelf- preſervation would ſpeedily induce you 
to flee to ſome remote clime, leſt awakened juſtice ſhould 
overtake you, 

That we are now much burthened with the debts 
contracted in defending our American colonies againſt 
the aſſaults of France, is true: and by this we may be 
allowed to aſcertain the magnitude of their preſent 
guilt, Inſtead of offering their affiſtance to reduce that 
heavy load, which their heroic and liberal parent had 
contracted on their account, they have endeavoured to 
take a baſe advantage of her incumbered ſituation. All 
Who are friends to juſtice muſt ſurely abhor their con- 
duct: and I hope that every Briton, who is a real 
loyer of his country, will exert himſelf to the utmoſt, 
rather than ſuffer ſuch monſters of ingratitude to carry 
their wicked ſchemes into execution, or to eſcape with 
impunity, | . 

: I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your humble Servant, &c. 


! 


Err 
Reverend Sir, 


N my laſt I attended you through a moſt ſhocking 
4 delineation of our national danger. I made ſome 
remarks on the daring exertion of your ill-timed elo- 
cution on the ſubject. And I ſhewed, from your own 
words, that the whole was evidently calculated to anni- 
hilate our paper currency, to overthrow the Britiſh 
conſtitution, and to involve every individual throughout 
this happy kingdom, in ararchy and deſtruction. I ſhall 
now proceed to make ſome further remarks on your Ob- 
ſervations on Civil Liberty, &c. 


In page 49, you ſay, The colonies are perſuad- 


« ed that they are fighting for liberty, We fee them 
« ſacrificing to this perſuaſion every private advantage. 
« If miſtaken, and though guilty of irregularities, 
« they ſhould be pardoned by a people whoſe anceſtors 
<« have given them ſo many examples of ſimilar con- 
« duct. England ſhould venerate the attachment to 
liberty amidſt all its exceſſes; and, inſtead of in- 
« dignation or ſcorn, it would be moſt becoming them, 
e in the preſent inſtance, to declare their applauſe, and 
« to ſay to the colonies We excuſe your miſtakes, 
« we admire your ſpirit. It is the ſpirit that has more 
than once ſaved ourſelves, We aſpire to no domi- 
4 nion over you. We underſtand the rights of men 
« too well to think of taking from you the ineſtimable 
« privilege of governing yourſelves ; and, inſtead of 
« employing our power for any ſuch purpoſe, we offer 
« it to you as a friendly and guardian power, to be a 
% mediator in your quarrels, a protection againſt your 
5 enemies, and an aid to you in eſtabliſhing a plan of 
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ce liberty that ſhall make you great and happy. In re- 
„turn, we _ 1 but your gratitude and og 
© commerce,” 

« This,” Sir, you are pleaſed to ſay, „* would be a 
© language worthy of a brave and enlightened nation.“ 
But pray, Sir, give me leave to aſk, whether you think 
it would be a language worthy of a nation already brought 
ſo near to the brink of ruin, by the repeated exertions of 
its proweſs in favour of the colonies, that it no longer 
retains the power of enforcing their due obedience ? Have 
not thoſe very colonies/already bid defiance to the Britiſh 
government? And have you not told us that a kingdom 
on an edge ſo perilous ſhould think of nothing but a re- 
treat? In pages 40, 41, and 45, you ſay, that a bare 
ſuſpicion, or a panic, would diſſolve . the whole frame of 
our government; and that nothing but a hubble interpoſes 
between Great Britain and inevitable ruin. But now, 
for very obvious reaſons, you are pleaſed to ſtyle us a 
brave and enlightened nation. Thus, Sir, you endea- 
vour, at one time to frighten us by falſe repreſentations 
of our impotence and danger; and, at another time, 
you attempt to cajole us by the moſt flattering expreſſions 
of our dignity and importance. Shameful behaviour 
indeed ! and totally incompatible with the duties of your 
miniſterial office, What, Sir, hath truth no charms to 
engage you on her fide? Has the future peace and welfare 
of your own country no influence over your political 
conduct? And will your deep-rooted predilection for our 
rebellious brethren in America, be ſatisfied with nothing 
leſs than a flagrant breach of all your obligations to God 
and your country But to be more particular. 

You ſay, ** the colonies are perſuaded, that they are 
< fighting for liberty.“ I ſay, that however they may 
have been originally impoſed on by you and other popular 
decervers, many of them are now made very ſenſible that 
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they have been fighting for tyrants and oppreſſirs. I can 


readily admit that they are ſacrificing many private ad- 


vantages; but 1 flatly deny that ſuch was their original 
intention. Their returning to their duty will be the 


moſt effectual means of putting an end to ſuch ſacrifices; 


and I doubt not but our government will form ſuch a 


plan as may reaſonably be expected to prevent the return 
of ſuch a calamity. 

I cannot ſee any juſt objection to the 5 of all 
the irregularities of our American brethren which have 
proceeded from mifaken notions of liberty, provided that 
they declare their repentance and promiſe amendment, 
But I cannot, conſiſtent with my duty as a man and a 
Chriſtian, approve, much leſs wenerate and applaud, 
their attachment to liberty in all its exceſſes. Shall a 
miniſter of the goſpel dare to advance a principle, which, 
if eſtabliſhed, would furniſh a plea for almoſt every ſpecies 
of riot and villainy 3 didolve all the bands of ſociety; 
break down every fence of property and life; and ſpread 
horror and devaſtation throughout the world. The words 
in which you adviſe England to addreſs the colonies, are 
pretty ſimilar to that conduct which you recommend to 
Britain, in page 37» already conlidered ; and both of 
them are ſo directly repugnant to ſound reaſoning, that, 
in my opinion, they would much better become an un- 
fortunate inhabitant of the great houſe in Moor-fields, 
than one who ſtated] y occupies a Chriſtian pulpit, 

In page 30, you ſay, “ It often happens i in the political 
<« world, as it does in religion, that the people who cry 
<« out moſt vehemently for liberty to themſelves, are the 
ce moſt unwilling to grant it to others.” 

Here, Sir, I have the pleaſure of coinciding with you 
exactly, But I beg leave to aſk, who cries out moſt 
vehemently for liberty to themſelves? The anſwer is 
extremely eaſy, for, as Nathan ſaid to the guilty and 
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ſelf- condemning monarch, thou art the man.“ You 
certainly know that you, and your party, are almoſt mad 
in favour of liberty to yourſelves, and yet the moſt un- 
willing to grant it to others. The diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtie of true liberty i is, an allowance of enjoyment 
to all other perſons, every way equal to that which we 
claim to ourſelves. Compared with this rule, how de- 
vious will modern liberty appear? Our patriots too com- 
monly claim a right 1 to enſlave their fellow-ſubjeCts; and 
whoever dares to oppoſe their arrogance, by inſiſting on 
an equal right to freedom of ſentiment and action, are 
immediately held up to the public, as favourers of a ty- 
rannical government, and enemies to the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, 

Treating on the courage of the Americans, in the page 
before quoted, you ſay, No one can doubt, but that, 
4e had it been believed ſome time ago, that the people in 
4 America were þrave, more care would have been taken 
« not to provoke them,” : 
With reſped to the courage of oyr American brethren, 
their trial, during the laſt war, enabled us to form a 
pretty good judgment of it, And, had they talked ag 
highly of their abilities for war then, as they and their 
advocates here have done lately, I make no doubt but we 
ſhould have required a much greater exertion of them in 
their own defence, By ſuch a conduQ, Britain might 
haye ſaved much of her blood and treaſure; and the 
colonies would have had a greater opportunity of gaining 
immortal honour. 


} am, Reverend sir, your's, Kc. 
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Reverend Sir, 


AVING taken notice, in my laſt letter, of 

your obſervations with reſpect to the colonies, 
being perſuaded that they were fighting for liberty, and 
alſo made ſome remarks on your aſſerting that England 
ſhould venerate and applaud their attachment to it amidſt 
all its exceſſes, I ſhall now beg leave to conſider what 
you have advanced concerning the probability of our 
ſucceeding in the war with America, | 

In page 51, you ſay, Our own people, being un- 
& willing to enliſt, and the attempts to procure armies 
« of Ruſſians, Indians, and Canadians having miſcarried, 
e the utmoſt force we can employ, including foreigners, 
& does not exceed, if I am rightly informed, 30, ooo 
& effective men. Let it, however, be called 40,000, 
« this is the force that is to conquer half a million, at 
& Jaft, of determined men, fighting on their own ground, 
<« within ſight of their houſes and families, and for that 
& ſacred bleſſing of liberty, without which, man is a 
« beaſt, and government a curſe, All hiftory proves 
<« that in ſuch a ſituation, a handful is a match for 
& millions.” 

The falſity. of this account is ſo exceedingly ſtriking, 
in almoſt every particular, that, were it not that many 
are ſo aſtoniſhingly blinded by prejudice as to pronounce 
your pamphlet altogether unanſwerable, I ſhould think 
myſelf fully juſtified in turning from this part of it with 
ſilent contempt. I know of no particular unwillingneſs 
in our own people either to enliſt or fight. We know that 
numbers have actually enliſted ; and the ſpirited behaviour 
of our armies in America hath often been applauded. 
| : Can 
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Can you hear of the bravery of our troops, on the other 
fide of the Atlantic, without taking ſhame to yourſelf? 
And doth not the gallant behaviour of our honeſt ſeamen 
pain you to your inmoſt ſoul? We have been told that 
many of the latter, belonging to the tranſports, animated 
with a. laudable zeal for the welfare of their country, 
voluntarily offered their ſeryices on, the moſt important, 
difficult, and perilous occaſions. Theſe, Sir, are our 
real patriots; they have effectually ſtrengthened the hands 
of government. in, their country's cauſe, whilſt you, and 
others, have been baſely endeavouring to counteract 

them. | | 
You know we can employ more than 40,000 men 
againſt, the Americans. We certainly did employ more 
in the laſt, campaign; and I dare ſay you believe we 
ſhall employ many more in the next. I readily own, 
however, that, our troops, even, when augmented, can- 
not be expected to conquer half a, million of determined 
fighting men, either within or without ſight of their 
bouſes and. families. But I hope you will excuſe me, 
if I ſhould doubt the truth of your aſſertion reſpecting 
their numbers. To be plain with you, I cannot enter - 
tain, a dqubt of its being falſe; and, further, I cannot 
conceive. how, you. could. believe it yourſelf, I do not 
pretend to ſay, with any degree of preciſion, how many 
men the Americans have had under arms; but, if they 
have ever amounted to a fifth part of your number, I 
will venture to ſay. they have not been all f2htng men. 
If we credit their own accounts, the troops actually op- 
poſed to ours in the field, have always been much in- 
ferior in point of numbers; but perfect prodigies of 
valour. The main body, it ſeems, had always determined 
to keep at a trembling diſtance, leſt any of our miſchie- 
vous miſfiyes ſhould haye reached them. — But you ſay 
they are fighting “ for that ſacred bleſſing of liberty, 
8 & without 
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« without which, man is a bea/t, and government a 


cc curſe.” 


Here, Sir, I make a ſolemn pauſe,—Shall man, the | 


nobleſt being in all the viſible creation, be called a beaſt ; 
and none endeavour to make the impious aſſertor aſhamed 
of his falſhood? It is reaſon which eminently diſtinguiſhes 
our ſpecies from thoſe of the brute: and men are figura- 
tively ſaid.to be beaſts, when, through intemperance or 
paſſion, they, diveſt themſelves of the proper uſe and 
exerciſe of that faculty which conſtitutes the difference. 
But that the loſs of liberty, by the act of another, can 
poſſibly turn men into beaſts (unleſs the American cuſtom 
of tarring and feathering be added) I call upon you to 
prove. Your poſition, not only reduces all who have 
Joſt their perſonal liberty, to a level with the beaſts; 
but it alſo tends to cut the very ſinews of ſociety, In 
order to bring this matter more clearly home to you, I 
ſhall ſhew that your aſſertion, was it true, would extend 
to every ſubject; for that none can be free, according to 
your definition of liberty. 

In page 6th, you fay, © as far as, in any inſtance, 
ce the operation of any cauſe comes in to reſtrain the 
c power of ſelf- government, ſo far ſlavery is introduced: 
« nor do I think, that a preciſer idea, than this of 
66 liberty and flavery, can be formed.“ 

In direct oppoſition to this I inſiſt, that ſo far as, in 
any inſtance injurious to the ſtate or its members, the 
operation of the law comes not in, to reſtrain the ſelf- 
government of the delinquent, ſo far a deſtructive ſlavery 
to his will is introduced. Your poſition, Sir, is as weak 
as it is pernicious, and ought to be reprobated by every 
member of ſociety, Muſt robbery, murder, and every 
ſpecies of wickedneſs be ſuffered to reign, leſt what you 
are pleaſed to call ſlavery ſhould be introduced, by re- 
| | ſtraining 
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ſtraining the power of ſelf-government in the perpe- 
trator? | 

In pages 7 and q, you ſay, In every free ſtate every 
cc man is his own legiſlator.— In general, to be free, is 
ce to be guided by one's own will; and to be guided by 
c the will of another, is the characteriſtic of ſervitude.” 

I beg leave, Sir, to deny both your aſſertions. There 
is not a ſtate now under heaven, wherein every member 
is his own legiſlator, You muſt know, that the firſt 
and the moſt obvious principles of every ſociety are cal- 
culated to prevent that dreadful conſequence, In every 
public act, where there is any oppoſition, the majority 
gives law to the minority; and the latter, according to 
the principles of ſound policy, muſt be guided by the 
will of the former. And both, with their deſcendants, 
muſt continue to yield obedience until it is formally re- 
pealed, whatever their wills, under any undue influence, 
may urge to the contrary, I will venture to ſay, that 
there is not a member of ſociety now exiſting, who is 
not obliged to yield obedience to ſeveral laws and regu- 
lations, which he either had no hand in framing, or 
elſe oppoſed when they were under conſideration, Thus, 
Sir, you have ſtripped all the known world of liberty, 
and branded every member of ſociety with the deteſtable 
epithet of beaſt: and all this, for no other purpoſe, that 
I can ſee, than to enable you to curſe government with 
a better grace. | ; 

In the page before quoted, you ſay, © There is in 
ce this caſe an infinite difference between attacking 
4 and being attacked; between fighting to deſtroy, 
« and fighting to preſerve or acquire liberty. Were 
<« we, therefore, capable of employing a land force 
« apainſt America equal to its own, there would be 
little probability of ſucceſs. But to think of conquer- 


<« ing that whole continent with 30,000 or 40,000 men to 
« be 
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ce be tranſported acroſs the Atlantic, and fed from hence, 
« and incapable of being recruited after any defeat 
« This is, indeed, a folly ſo great, that language doth 
cc not afford a name for it.“ 

As you ventured, à priori, to determine our miſſing 
of ſucceſs, from the preſumed injuſtice of our cauſe; 
ſurely I may be allowed, a poſteriori, to infer the juſtice 
of our cauſe, from the ſucceſs of our arms; more eſpe- 
cially as you ſay it coincides with hiſtory, which © proves 
ce that in ſuch a ſituation, a handful is a match for mil- 


<« lions.” You ſay, that were 500,000 troops employed 


againſt America, there would be little hopes of ſucceſs, 
But is it poſſible, Sir, for you to believe your own 
aſſertion? For my part I am of opinion, that ſuch 
a number would light on them as the dew falleth on the 
ground: and that, of all that mighty army which you 
have ſo pompouſly exhibited on paper, there would not 
be left ſo much as one, 

When you ſpeak of feeding our army from this coun- 
try, I preſume you would have us to believe, that the 
fertile lands of America will refuſe to yield their increaſe 
to ſuch lawleſs invaders. But pray, Sir, how came 
you to throw an impaſſable bridge acroſs the vaſt Atlantic 
Ocean, in order to prevent our ſhips from ſupplying 
thoſe deficiencies which the devouring ſword and the 
ravages of diſeaſe muſt, in ſome degree, occaſion in our 


armies? This, to uſe your own words, is, indeed, a 


folly ſo great, that language doth not afford a name 
for it, | 
I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, 


M V laſt letter contained remarks on what yon 
1 have advanced in your Obſervations on Civil 
Liberty, &c. concerning the probability of our ſucceed- 
ing in the war with America: and, as I find you have 
proceeded in a very inconſiſtent and unwarrantable man- 
ner, I beg leave to trouble you with a few further re- 
marks upon the ſubject. 

After admitting, in page 52, that our troops, with 
the aſſiſtance of our ſhips of war, would get poſſeſſion of 
the American maritime towns, you ſay, As to their 
4 trade, having all the neceſſaries and the chief conve- 
« niences of life within themſelves, they have no de- 
« pendence upon it; and the Joſs of it will do them 
c unſpeakable good, by preſerving them from the evils 
«of luxury and the temptations of wealth; and keeping 
s them in that ſtate of virtuous ſimplicity which is the 
« greateſt happineſs. I know that I am now ſpeaking 
«the ſenſe of fome'of the wiſeſt men in America. It has 
c been long their ' wiſh that Britain would ſhut up all 
„their ports. They will rejoice, particularly, in the 
* laſt reftraining act. It might have happened, that 
the people would have grown weary of their agree- 
«© ments, not to export or import. But this act will 
c oblige them to keep their agreements, and confirm 
de their unanimity. and zeal, It will alſo furniſh them 
« with a reaſon for confiſcating the eſtates of all the 
„friends of our government among them.” 

What, Sir, will our government's doing that which 
you ſay the wiſeſt men in America have wiſhed them to 
do, furniſh thoſe men with the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon 
for 
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for conſiſcating the eſtates of all the friends of government 
among them? Is the hope of ſeizing their neighbour's 
property, the principal cauſe of their rejoicing in the laſt 
reſtraining act? Is this your method of confirming their 
unanimity and zeal? If you excite one party of the Ame- 
ricans to take the property of the other, merely becauſe 
they are friends to our government, you not only prove 
their want of unanimity, but make them look as like 
rogues as they poſſibly can ſtare! Pray, Sir, can you here 
conſider the friends of our government as being guided 
by their own wills; or as acting as * their own legiſ- 
« lators?” I hope, for the ſake of Chriſtianity and 
common - ſenſe, you will freely own that you cannot. 
| Their eſtates cannot be ſaid to be given, but forcibly 
taken from them by your pious conſervators of liberty ! 
This, Sir, is ſurely a reſtraining of the power of ſelf- 
government in the ſufferers ; and as repugnant to your 
definition of liberty, ſo far as it concerns them, as the eaſt 
is oppoſite to the weſt, Nay, it is as contrary to every 
ſpecies of true liberty, as tyranny, oppreſſion and robbery 
can make it.— But, „the people who cry out ſo vehe- 
s mently for liberty to nga are the moſt unwilling 
de to grant it to others.“ 

Concerning the Americans” loſs of trade, you fay, in 
the page before quoted, Their ſhips, before uſeleſs 
and conſiſting of many hundreds, will be turned into 
e ſhips of war; and all that attention which they have 
ce hitherto confined to trade, will be employed in fitting 
« out a naval force for their own defence; and thus the 

% way will be prepared for their becoming, much ſooner 
than they would otherwiſe have been, a great maritime 
? cc power.“ 8 
Is it poſſible, Sir, for you to believe all this? One 
would really think that your principal deſign here, is 
to 
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to try the credulity of your readers. You venture to 
predict, as a certainty, that which is as impoſſible as 
the ridiculous engagements of the famous bottle-conjurer ! 
Why ſhould the Americans fit out a naval force for their 
own defence, after „ their maritime towns are either 
cc abandoned to us or deſtroyed, and themſelves removed 
< to ſafer ſituations ?” Or, in other words, after they 
have nothing left to be defended? Again, how is it 
poſſible for them ever to become a great maritime power, 
or even to keep a ſingle ſhip of war, when deſtitute of 
trade and without ſea-ports? If the ſenſe of your wiſ⸗ 
and wiſhing correſpondents, in America, has led -you 
into this train of abſurdity, you are, in my opinion, 
but little obliged to them. —Aſſemble yourſelves, all ye 
admirers of the learned doctor Price, and jointly deplore 
the egregious blunders of your mighty champion! 

In page 53, comparing our colonies with the mother- 
country, you fay, In America we ſee a number of riſing 
et ſtates in the vigour of youth, inſpired by the nobleſt of all 
& paſſions, the paſhon for being free; and animated by 

* piety, Here we fee an old ſtate, great indeed, but 
« inflated and irreligious; enervated by luxury, and 
« hanging by a thread—Can any one look without pain 
cc to the iſſue ?” 

Here, Sir, I ſhall give a direct anſwer to your queſtion, 
by telling you that, from the obvious ſpirit and deſign of 
your pamphlet, I cannot entertain a doubt of your being 
one who, „without pain,“ could look to that iſſue 
-which you allude to, God grant that a real repentance 
may ſpeedily take place; and may every unnatural 
thought of your heart be forgiven you. You ſay that 
the colonies are inſpired by the noble paſſion of freedom, 
and animated by piety. But allow me, Sir, to aſk, 
whether the preſent rebellion againſt their lawful ſove- 
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reign, and their repeated acts of tyranny over their fellow- 
ſubjects, can poſhbly be admitted as proofs of either the 
one or the other? You very juſtly charge our ſtate with 
inflation and irreligion, But, inſtead of endeavouring 
to check them, by a proper exertion of your clerical 
powers, you have inculcated ſuch notions of liberty, 
as would open the flood-gates to every ſpecies of immo- 
rality, and deluge the whole earth with anarchy and 
wickedneſs. I ſhall not attempt to contradi& what you 
have ſaid of our enervated ſtate, leſt you ſhould plead 
the part you have acted with impunity, as a proof of 
your aſſertion: I hope I ſhall never feel the (ſmalleſt in- 
clination to enter the liſts againſt ſterling truth, I grant 
that we. have been long encumbered with debt. Thanks 
to our brethren in America for its late conſiderable en- 
creaſe, But pray, Sir, what idea are we to form of that 
greatneſs which you are pleaſed to ſuſpend by a thread? 
Happily, however, for this kingdom, you have not been 
able to cut that very tenuous ſubſtance; nor to diſſolve 
our ſocial bands, May ſuch diſappointment continue 
to attend all the enemies of Britain until the curtain of 
time ſhall drop. 

What you ſay, in page 54, concerning the Americans, 
being called our ſubjects, is a ridiculous effort to miſ- 
repreſent the friends of government, and impoſe upon 
your readers. You know there is not a man of ſound 
judgment, in this kingdom, who thinks himſelf a king 
over any of the American colonies: and that, whenever 
the coloniſts are called our ſubjects, the meaning is ob- 
vious enough to all who are willing to underſtand it; 
namely, that they are ſubjects to our crown or govern- 
ment. | | 
In page 55, ſpeaking of the coloniſts, aiming at inde- 
pendence, you ſay, If they can ſubſiſt without you, 
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ce js it to be wondered at? Did there ever exiſt a com- 
ve munity, or even an individual, that would not do the 
ec ſame?” 

To this, Sir, I anſwer in the negative, I will 
yenture to ſay, there never was either a community or 
an individual that could do the ſame, until all natural, 
moral, and civil obligations had loſt their due in- 
fluence, It is generally held, that faith and confi- 
dence ought mutually to ſubſiſt, even among thieves 
and robbers, But you are for eveiy man and every 
community's breaking through all their engagements 
and obligations whenever it ſuits their own conve- 
niency, Such doctrine may be deemed favcurable to 
the preſent American rebellion, But mark, Sir, what 
I ſay, I am ſure you never learned it in the ſchoo} 
of Chrift. 

What you fay in page 56, concerning the burn- 
ing of their towns and ravaging their territories, has 
been the line of their conduct, not of ours, Our 
troops have always been ſedulous in preſerving their 
towns, as well as their other property; and ſeyeral 
of the American incendiaries have been thrown into 
thoſe very flames which themſelves had kindled. God 
grant that their ſurviving brethren may take warning 
by their dreadful exit; and may ſovereign grace change 
their hearts, and preſerve them from Sailing with ever- 


Aſting burnings. 


I am, Reverend Sir, yours, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, 


N my laſt letter I took notice of ſome of your ob- 
ſervations reſpecting the probability of our ſuc- 
ceeding in the war with America; and I pointed out 
ſuch glaring abſurdities, as are ſeldom to be met with 
in any author, I ſhall now take the liberty of following 
you to the cloſe of that ſection, by making a few re- 
marks on the two laſt paragraphs. 

In the firſt you ſay, © turn your eyes to India: 
© there more has been done than is now attempted in 
America: There, Engliſhmen actuated by the love of 
« plunder and the ſpirit of conqueſt, have depopulated 
„ whole kingdoms, and ruined millions of innocent 
«© people by the moſt infamous oppreſſion and rapa- 
city. The juſtice of the nation has flept over theſe 
© enormities, Will the juſtice of Heaven ſleep? 
„Are we not now execrated on both ſides of the 
globe?“ 

Pray, Sir, what kingdoms are thoſe in India which 
you ſay Engliſhmen, actuated by the love of plunder 
and the ſpirit of conqueſt, have wholly depopulated ? I 
have ſome knowledge of India, but am an utter ſtran- 
ger to your unpeopled kingdoms, I ſhould be ſorry 
to plead. for the faults of any man: nothing can be 
farther from my intention, I am as far from thinking 


that the great revolutions in India were effected without 


bloodſhed, as that individuals have not been guilty of 
ſome acts of oppreflion and rapacity : But I flatly deny 
that whole kingdoms were depopulated, Between per- 
fet ' innocence, and ſuch dreadful devaſtation, there 
may be ten. thouſand different degrees of. guilt, In 
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my opinion, you ought to have been the laſt man m 
the kingdom to complain of the ſleeping of its juſtice , 
for, ſhould it awake, it may ſuddenly ſeize on yourſelf. 
The powerful motive of ſelf-intereſt, might induce 
ſome of the Faſt India Company's ſervants to oppreſs 
ſtrangers; but, in order to favour the baſe and unna- 
tural deſigns of our rebellious colonies, you have flrained 
every nerve, in repeated attempts, to ruin your own 
country. Will the juſtice of heaven ſleep'“ over ſuch 
enormity of guilt ? 

You aſk, ©* Are we not exeerated on both ſides of 
« the globe? To which I anſwer, we are not. 
Being at Canton in China, in the year 1775, I had 
frequent opportunities of converſing with ſeveral of the 
Britiſh inhabitants of Bengal, who were commanders 
of ſhips lately come from, and belonging to, that 
place. From theſe gentlemen I had the pleaſure to 
learn, that the natives of Bengal thought themſelves 
extremely happy in enjoying the benefit of our laws ; 
and that monied men were glad to reſide where they 
found themfelves on a level with the Europeans, re- 
ſpecting the ſecurity of their perſons and their property. 
You appear to be ſo exceedingly deſirous of execrating 
your own countrymen, that I ſhall not be ſurpriſed to 
And your indignation rife againſt thoſe Indians who have 
dared to differ from you, by entertaining a more favour- 
able opinion of us, 

In the laſt paragraph you fay, the colonies „ were 
<« running faſt into our vices. But this quarrel gives 
„% them a ſalutary check: and it may be permitted on 
©« purpoſe to favour them, and in them the reſt of 
% mankind; by making way for eſtabliſhing in an ex- 
<< tenſive country poſſeſſed of every advantage, a plan 


of government, and a growing power that ſhall aſto- 
| 66 niſh 
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« niſh the world, and under which every ſubject of 
„ human enquiry ſhall be open to free diſcuſſion, and 
«* the friends of liberty, in every quarter of the globe, 
<« find a ſafe retreat from civil and ſpiritual tyranny, 
J hope, therefore, our brethren in America will for- 
« give their enemies. It is certain that hey know not 
«<< what they are doing,” 

Although it muſt be granted, that we have ſent 
them a great number of felons from this country, yet I 
am apt to believe that the vices which you ſay they 
were running faſt into, were properly their own, not i 
ours. But this quarrel, you ſay, gives them a ſalutary i 
check. I hope it will, I am ſure we mean to check | 

them, and effectually too. Whether the eſtabliſhing of | 
«0 your plan of government and growing power, which is 

to aſtoniſh the world, will be the reſult, I ſhall not 
preſume to determine: but few, I think, will ſuſpect | 
me of error when I ſay, you ſincerely wiſh it to be ſo. | | 
For my own part, I certainly wiſh them to ſubmit at | 
diſcretion : and I leave the plan of their future govern- { 
ment to be ſettled by wiſer heads than either you or I | 
can boaſt, | | | | 

With reſpect to the freedom of diſcuſſion, in the | 
ſeveral ſubjects of human enquiry, the plenitude of | 
our enjoyment raiſes us far above all competition : nor ; 
can the friends of liberty, from whatever quarter they | 
come, find ſo ſafe a retreat from civil and ſpiritual | 

| 
| 
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tyranny, as in this thrice happy iſland, If you are 
capable of denying a fact ſo well known and univerſally 
allowed, I call on you to ſearch the whole globe, from 
the frozen regions of the North, to the moſt ſouthern 


tracts yet explored, and then ſay, what people lives ll 
half ſo free, or half ſo happy ? Should hopes of ſucceſs | | 
incite you to engage in a minute examination, I will | 
venture to foretel, that folly will mark your proceedings i 
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in every quarter, and diſappointment attend you through- 
out your ample round: that a clear ſuperiority of our 
happineſs, over that of the ſurrounding world, will 
be the ſure reſult of your ill-deſigned enquiry ; and 
a contempt, worthy of Britons, the reward of our 
labour. | =; 
I join with you in hoping that © our brethren in 
« America will forgive their enemies,” for ſo it is 
expreſly commanded by our divine maſter. But who 
are their enemies? Not the Britiſh government ſurely ; ; 
For they, as their real friends, have always interpoſed 
between them and every threatening danger. You, 
Sir, and your adherents, appear to have been their 
worſt enemies, by ſtrongly exciting them to rebellion 
and bloodſhed, May you obtain forgiveneſs of that in- 
finitely juſt and merciful Being who bath ſaid, Ven- 
“ geance is mine; I will repay.” 
Lou ſay, it is certain that the enemies of our Ame- 
rican brethren know not what they are doing. But 
on what evidence, Sir, do you ground your certainty 
in this matter? Why, I Richard Price, Doctor of 
Divinity, and Fellow of the Royal Society, ſay it is 
certain. This, Sir, is no proof, To believe it, be- 
. cauſe you have aſlerted it, is to believe it merely. on the 
teſtimony of the author : but, previous to my believing 
it as a propoſitien, I muſt underſtand it; and my It 
muſt be founded on evidence. 
Mould you have us believe that thoſe whom you 
call the enemies of our American brethren are mere 
machines, wholly under the influence and direction of 
external agents; and as unconſcious of, as paſſive to, 
their ſeveral impulſes? Man conſiſts of a reaſonable 
ſoul joined to a fitly organized body. And although 
we cannot conceive how two things ſo eſſentially dif- 
ſerent as mind and matter can act on each other, ſee- 
| | ing 
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ing the intangibility of ſpirit renders all contact im- 
poſſi ble; yet experience affords us abundant proof of 
their agency, We know that the ſoul no ſooner wills 
to move thoſe parts of the body ſubjected to votuntary 
motion, but they immediately obey the volition: and, 
on the other hand, whenever any impreſſions. are made 
on the body, whether they ariſe from interaal or ex- 
ternal cauſes, the ſoul becomes inſtantly conſcious 
of them Are we, Sir, to believe, that this wiſe 
and wonderful appointment of our almighty Parent, 
has not extended to thoſe whom you are pleaſed to 
ſtyle enemies to our brethren in America? Or that 
their political notions have brought on ſuch a dreadful 
delirium, that the whole ſyſtem of their nature have 
thereby been thrown into wild confuſion ? Perhaps you 
will ſay you did not mean that their actions were 
involuntary, or that they were unconſcious of their 
exiſtence: but only that you was certain they knew 
not their natural tendency, or were totally ignorant of 
thoſe events in which they would ultimately terminate, 
If this, Sir, is really the caſe, which, by the bye, is 
the moſt favourable conſtruction that can poſſibly be 
put on your words, the difficulty ſtill recurs; namely, 
how, or by what infallible mode of inveſtigation, did 
you become fo certain of their ignorance? All the 
knowledge that 2n embodied ſpirit can naturally receive 
of external objects, muſt be communicated by the 
organs of that particular body to which it is intimately 
united. Do you poſſeſs. the ſpirit of prophecy? Or 
are you endowed with ſupernatural powers? Some may 


affect to believe whatever they ardently wiſh to be true; 


and others may applaud that which they do not under- 
ftand, becauſe the author is deemed a learned declaimer. 
But impartial and diſcerning reaſon will ſtrip you of 
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every deluſory embelliſhment, break through the fimſey 
cobweb of your pretended patriotiſm, and lay bare mou 


dark deſigns, 
I am, Reverend Sir, yours, &c, 


rern iv. 


Reverend Sir, 


Preſume you have ſeen the letters which, at dif- 

ferent times, I addreſſed to you in this paper, con- 
taining remarks upon your Obſervations on Civil Li- 
berty, &c. and I have no doubt of your being perfectly 
acquainted with their contents, 

Having been out of the kingdom when your pam» 
phlet was publiſhed, I had not an opportunity of read- 
ing it until about the month of Auguſt laſt: nor had 1 
the leaſt intention of taking any public notice of its 
contents, until, towards the cloſe of the year, I heard 
that the author was a diſſenting miniſter, 

My buſineſs is to go down to the ſea in ſhips, there 
to fee the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep, 
Yours is to proclaim the wonders of redeeming love, 
and point out, to a guilty world, the way to bliſs. To 
Join Britain to diſtant worlds, by conveying their ſe- 
veral commodities through warring elements on the 
pathleſs deep, has long been my employment. To join 
earth to heaven, by conducting the lords of this lower 
FI through warring paſſions and ſeducing ſpirits, 

is the buſineſs and honour of your ſtill more important 
office, 

An inveſtigation of politics does not, in my opinion, 
lie within the limits of Jour proper ſphere. And 
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publickly to determine in a matter of diſputed legality 
between Great Britain and her colonies, to the manifeſt 
prejudice of the former, is ſurely inconſiſtent with your 
obligations as a Briton and as a miniſter, When our 
Saviour was ſolicited to ſettle a diſpute between two 
brothers, his anſwer was, ho made me a judge or 4 
divider over you ? Hath our Lord given that power and 
privilege to his ambaſſadors, which he diſclaimed in him- 
ſelf? Or can you, as a miniſter of the goſpel, look 
upon his example as unworthy of your imitation ? It 
will be in vain, Sir, for you to claim reſpect from a 
diſcerning laity, whilſt your actions are incompatible 
with the dignity and importance of your miniſterial 
office, I can truly ſay, that I ſhould not bave thought 
of entering into the preſent controverſy, but for your 
very eccentric and pernicious condut, And my rea- 
ſon for having addreſſed you in my own name, has not 
been merely becauſe you had declared your reſolution to 
diſregard every anonymous anſwerer, but chiefly be- 
cauſe I am of opinion that, when any individual is 
publickly cenſured, the accuſer ought always to fix his 
own identity with the ſame preciſion as that of his 
antagoniſt : every man who publickly arraigns the 
conduct of another, ought, in every ſtep, to proceed at 
his own peril, otherwiſe, our boaſted liberty of the 
preſs, muſt, inſtead of a bleſſing, frequently prove an 

intolerable curſe, | 
The fimilacity between religious and civil liberty, 
which you have ſo much inſiſted on, I cannot aſſent 
to. Religion conſiſts chiefly in that of the heart; as 
our Lord ſays, Ged is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip 
him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in trath, Every 
man hath a right, not only to judge for himſelf in all 
religious caſes, but alſo to act agreeable to the dictates 
of his conſcience, provided that he does not tranſgrefs 
the 
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the laws of his country. Proteſtants may differ widely 
in their religious ſentiments, and yet be all good 
ſubjects: but our political principles affect us directly 
in that capacity. When we become capable of judg- 
ing for ourſelves in religious matters, we may believe 
and practiſe very differently from that particular ſe to 
which we had been joined by our parents; and yet 
remain as good ſubjects as before, But we cannot 
profeſs civil principles and opinions repugnant to thoſe 
of our country, and yet continue good members of the 
community, 

Throughout the whole of your pamphlet, you ſeem 
to have aimed at the ruin of your own country : but 
thanks to our almighry Preſerver, who hath hitherto 
defeated all your unnatural deſigns; your definition of 
liberty is ſo inconſiſtent with every principle of ſociety, 
that no ſubject upon earth either can, or ought to 
enjoy it. In ſhort, Sir, your liberty is real ſlavery ; 
and your ſlavery is true liberty, If men were every 
where determined to act agreeable to your ſtandard, 
what horror and defolation would quickly overſpread 
the whole habitable world! Were mankind univerſally 
to adopt your ſentiments of liberty, they would im- 
mediately diſſolve all legal government, becauſe it 
ſtands in direct oppoſition to your infernal ſcheme ; 
and then! What then? Then would every man turn 
his deſtroying weapon againſt his fellow competitors : 
and liberty, property, and even life itfelf would be 
decided by the /onge/t fword! Are your inſtruments of 
death irreſiſtible! or is ybur arm omnipotent; that 
you can entertain hopes of prevailing amidſt ſuch uni- 
verſal anarchy and carnage? | 
In page q, you ſay, In general, to be free, is to 
4c be guided by one's own will; and to be guided by 
& the will of another js the characteriſtic of ſervitude.” 
845: f And 
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And yet, in the ſame page, you ſay, „If the perſons 
„ to whom the truſt of government“ is committed, © hold: 
ce their places for ſhort terms; if they are . choſen by 
<« the unbiaſed voices of a majority of the ſtate, and 
« ſubject to their inſtructions; 3 will be * 
<« in its higheſt degree.“ 

I defy . you, Sir, and all the world, were they aſs 
ſembled together, to reconcile theſe two paſſages. Can 
you with the leaſt ſhadow of truth ſay, that thoſe 
who govern are guided by their own will; if, at 
the ſame time, they are ſubject to the inſtruQtion 
of their conſtituents? Is this your method of enjoy- 
ing liberty in the higheſt degree? For ſhame, Sir, ei- 
ther own to an injured public that you have exceed- 
ingly erred; or renounce every claim to — 
and truth, I» 

Touching the motives which induced you to publiſh 
your Obſervations on Civil Liberty, you ſay, in page 53 
do this with reluctance and pain, urged by ſtrong 
« feelings; but at the ſame time checked by the con- 
« ſcioulneſs that I am likely to deliver ſentiments not 
«© favourable to the preſent meaſures of that government, 
<< under which I live, and to which I am a zealous and 
* conſtant well-wiſher.” 

You ſay that you are a zealous and conſtant well- 
wiſher to our government; but who, among all your 
numerous readers, can poſſibly believe your aſſer- 
tion? Whoever adverts to your ſubſequent conduct, 
can as eaſily admit heat to be cold, and black to be 
white, 

Concerning the ſituation of our affairs with the 
Americans you ſay, in page 19, „Shocking ſituation ! 
Deteſted be the meaſures which have brought us into 
Sit; and if we are endeayouring to enforce injuſtice, 

I curſed 
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ec curſed will be the war.” With reſpect to the right 
of the Britiſh legiſlature over the colonies, as declared 
in an act of - parliament made on purpoſe to define it, 
you ſay in page 20, Dreadful power indeed! | defy 
c any one to expreſs ſlavery in ſtronger terms,” In 
page 27 you ſay, This is a war undertaken not 
« only againft the principles of our own conſtitution, 
< but on purpoſe to deſtroy other fimilar conſtitutions 
& in America; and to ſubſtitute in their room a mili- 
« taty force. It is therefore, a groſs and flagrant 
<« violation of the conſtitution.” In page 31, you 
ſay, By an armed force we are now endeavouring to 
«« deſtroy the laws and governments of America,” And 
with reſpet to the late tea act you ſay, in page 37, 
4 Vile policy! What a ſcourge is government fo con- 
« ducted ?” 

If theſe paſſages, Sir, are really expreflive of the 
zealous and conſtant well. wiſner to our government, I 
muſt confeſs myſelf to be an utter ſtranger to the 
Engliſh language. Can you name any one man now in 
the kingdom, who has dared to treat government in 
the manner you have done? And is there, without the 
Britiſh. dominions, a place to be found, where your 
baſe temerity would not long ago have met with 
due chaftiſement? The juſtice of the nation has 
« flept over theſe enormities. Will the joſtice of 
te heaven ſteep?” Remember, Sir, that the lips of | 
tfuth once ſaid, Out of tbine own mouth will I judge 
theey thou wicked ſervant. 


I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 


LETTER 
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Reverend Sir, 


N my preceding letters I have delivered my ſenti- 

ments on your pamphlet entitled, © Obſervations on 
« Civil Liberty, &c,” and as I find that Mr, Stewart, 
whoſe ſecond letter is the only tract that I have yet 
read on the ſubject, hath refuted ſome material articles 
in your calculations, I ſhall, without entering on that 
head, once more crave your attention to a few re- 
marks, 

In pages 19 and 41, you are pleaſed to call Great 
Britain a free country, But that very declaration of 
freedom is clearly intended to favour your main deſign. 
From page 39 to 46 incluſive, you baſely endeavour to 
excite the moſt dreadful apprehenſions of a general bank- 
ryptcy; and you tell us that a panic ſtruck, a ſuſpicion 
raiſed, however groundleſs, would diſſolve the whole frame 
of our government, and reduce us to a ſtate of nature, 
Although one might reaſonably expect that an American 
revenue would tend to remedy our inſolvent ſtate, and 
prevent thoſe ſhocking events which you haye ventured 
to foretel, you endeavour to deter every Britiſh ſubject 
from aiding government in that buſineſs, by aſking the 
following queſtion, in page 56, Would not (ſay you) 
< the diſpoſal of American places, and the diſtribution 
c of an American revenue, render that influence of the 
crown irreſiſtible, which has already ſtabbed your 
« liberties?” : 

Thus, Sir, whether we are rich or poor, freemen or 
ſaves, the government muſt be reprobated, Great Britain 
ruined, and America exalted above every power on earth, 
Nay, ſo very determined have you been in the execution 
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of your unnatural plan, that, leſt a narration of what 
the Britiſh legiſlature had done, through urgent neceſſity, 
ſhould not anſwer your diabolical purpoſe, you have had 
recourſe to the wicked imagination of your own heart, 
in order to draw ſuch a concluſion from the fiftitious 
premiſes, as might more effectually betray your incautious 
readers into rebellien and bloodſhed —After reciting, in 
page 26, what had lately been enacted concerning the 
province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, you ſay, „If all this 
<< js no more than what we have a right to do, may we 
© not go on to aboliſh the houſe of repreſentatives, to 
<6:deftroy all trials by juries, and to give up the province 
“ abſolutely and totally to the will of the king? — 
« May we not even eſtabliſh Popery in the province 
<« as has been lately done in Canada, leaving the ſupport 
« of Proteſtantiſm to the king's diſcretion ?—Can there 
«© be an Engliſhman who, were it his own caſe, would 
4 not ſooner loſe his heart's blood, than yield to claims 
„ fo pregnant with evils, and deſtructive to every thing 
«© that can diſtinguiſh a freeman from a ſlave?” 

Here, Sir, I cannot entertain a doubt of your trea- 
cherous deſign. From premiſes hatched in your own heart 
you have drawn a concluſion, clearly calculated to pro- 
mote anarchy and ſlaughter throughout the Britiſh domi- 
nions. Who, ſay you, would not ſooner Joſe his heart's 
« Blood, than yield to claims fo pregnant with evils,” The 
promulgation of ſuch a ſanguinary doctrine by a miniſter 
of the goſpel, muſt grate upon the ear of every Chriſtian, 
and ſhock humanity in every quarter. Pray, Sir, who 
hath claimed that which you have ſo wickedly imagined ? 
I call upon you, Sir, to ſtand ſorth publicly, and de- 
clare who they are? Whilſt I believe that it originated 
in your own heart, I muſt look upon you as an affecting 
proof of human depravity. May ſovereign grace prevail 


over your moral turpitude; may your injured country 
| freely 
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freely forgive all your evil machinations againſt it; and 
may the Almighty graciouſly accept of your contrition. 

When I conſider your public attempts to annihilate 
the Britiſh conflitution, in order to favour the rebellious 
views of your darlings in America; when I reflect on 
the many falſehoods, the egregious abſurdities, and the 
glaring inconſiſtencies, publiſhed in your Obſervations on. 
Civil Liberty, &c. I am amazed at the boundleſs cre- 
dulity of many of your advocates— Where is the man, 
and what is his name, who dares ſtep forth and attempt 
to prove that men without liberty are beats? You have, 
indeed, ventured to aſſert it; but, for the honour of 
our ſpecies, I hope you will not find an aſſociate among 
all the numerous ſons of Adam. Is it poſſible for us to 
believe that all who are prevented from following the 
impulſe of their own wills, are beaſis? Were all 
the prophets, apoſtles, and godly men who have ſuffered 
the loſs of liberty, and even of life itſelf, in the cauſe of 
Godlineſs and Chriſtianity, beaſts? And what epithet 
ſhall we apply to the Saviour of the world, who was 
bound, - buffetted, ſpit on, ſcourged, and crucified? The 
anſwer, correſpondent to your aſſertion, muſt fill every 
Chriſtian ſoul with the moſt painful ideas -O ſin ! thou 
great deſpoiler of the human ſoul, how doſt thou continue 
to triumph over the fallen race of Adam! Ever ſince 
thy firſt entrance into Eden, thou haſt purſued our ſpecies 
through every lane of life; and, under thy baleful influ- 
ence, the gold has become dim , and the moſt fine gold 
changed. 

Pray, Sir, allow me to aſk, what could induce you 
to treat your own country in the manner you have done? 
Suppoſing that your political principles had been univer- 
ſally adopted, and your predictions every where. believed, 
would not you have been involved in the general ruin? 
Or had you determined to flee to America as ſoon as the 
O begin- 
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beginnings of deſolation had evinced, that your baneful 
talents would no longer be neceſſary here? Did you verily 
believe, that Preſbyterianiſm would be eſtabliſhed in the 
boundleſs continent of America, as you are pleaſed to 
ſtyle it, and that you would there become more powerful 
and independent? In page 29, you ſay, ©* There is a 
love of power inherent in human nature;” and as you 
partake of human nature, I may fairly conclude, that 
a love of power is inherent in you. 

Every promulgation is an appeal to the public, wy 
to them the author is undoubtedly accountable, not only 
for the truth, but the tendency alſo, of every tittle 
which is advanced, You have ventured to addreſs the 
public in ſuch a manner as, perhaps, no man ever did, 
or durſt do before you: and this is the fiteenth letter 
which I have addreſſed to you by way of refutation. 
How far I have ſucceeded, the public will judge; and 
how far your ſilence, on that ſubject, be juſtifiable, I 
freely ſubmit to be decided at the ſame tribunal. As 
EF wiſh to be always as forward in rendering juſtice to 
others as in claiming it to myſelf, I now call on you to 
take a review of all that I have advanced againſt you: 
If I have miſquoted your words in any one inſtance, 
point it out; if I have disjoined any part, from that 
with which it ſtood neceſſarily or properly connected, 
refer to the paſſage; if I have ſtrained any of your 
words, or put a ſingle ſentence to the torture, in order 
to make it ſpeak what you never intended, ſhew the 
injuſtice; if I have been too ſevere in my remarks, ot 
made uſe of any improper expreſſion, in the diſcuſſion 
of any part of the ſubject, exhibit your complaint; or, 
if I have attempted to injure you by impoſing upon the 
public, ſay how, and in what; I declare myſelf ready 
to render ample and immediate ſatisfaRtion. 


On 
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On the other hand, ſo far as it appears, that you 
have injured the public in general, and the government 
in particular, you ought freely to own your fault; it is 
the only reparation now in your power, and common 
Juſtice requires that it ſhould be immediately rendered. 
As a Briton, and as a diſſenter, I feel the injury; and, 
in each capacity, demand reparation, Britain now bleeds 
under the fatal effects of your doArine; and the diſſent- 
ing name is ſtamped with diſaffection and difloyalty. 
I preſume, Sir, that you cannot be ignorant of the many 
liberties which ſome have publicly taken with diſſenters in 
conſequence of your conduct; and although their general 
reproaches are illiberal, uncandid and falſe; yet many of 
the well-meaning, but' too credulous multitude, will 
believe them, merely becauſe they are poſitively aſ- 
ſerted. 

There are many diſſenters who are warmly attached 
to the Britiſh government, and I have the pleaſure of 
knowing ſome miniſters, whoſe pulpits frequently re- 
ſound with expreſſions of loyalty to their king, and love 
to their country. Theſe gentlemen, by inculcating the 
fear of Gop, the honour of their king, and the /ove of 
their country, become ſhining ornaments to the Chriſtian 
name, and highly worthy of triple honour. When 
weighed againſt them in the balance of impartial reaſon, 
your mounting ſcale will ftrike the beam, and all your 
boaſted merit vaniſh, like thick darkneſs before the re- 
fulgent beams of the meridian ſun. 

That we have an equal right to differ from each other 
in opinion, as in features and complexion, I hope none 
will offer to deny; the one being as properly the features 
of the ſoul, as the others are thoſe of the body, every 
man muſt be confidered. as totally independent of all his 
fellow-mortals, But as our words and actions may 
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frequently affect others, who are equally entitled to free- 
dom, the community hath wiſely ſet bounds, beyond 
which, no individual can paſs without rendering him=- 
ſelf obnoxious to puniſhment, Be aſſured, Sir, that. 
throughout the whole of this enquiry, I have acted from 
principle, not from prejudice; and the joint welfare of 
Great Britain and her colonies, not the ſelf-intereſted 
views of any party, has been my invariable aim. So far 
as you are convinced that I have refuted your pamphlet, 
juſtice to an injured public requires your acknowledge 
ment. And, on the other hand, where you apprehend 


that I have erred, a regard for truth renders a refutation 


on your part highly neceſſary, You will, in the laſt 
cafe, afford me an opportunity of evincing my readineſs 
to do the public the juſtice and myſelf the honour, of not 
only acknowledging my errors, but alſo of thanking the 
hand which, with openneſs and candour, ſhall point 
"out my miſtakes: miſtaken I often am, and may be; 
but, with reſpect to a deſign of hurting my king, my 
country, or my neighbour, I hope my heart ſhall not 


reproach me ſo long as I live. 


How very different, Sir, hath the line of your conduct 
been! Not a paſſage to be met with in favour of your 
own country, unleſs where, Judas like, you mean to- 


"betray it with a kiſs, O thou ſedulous troubler of the 
Britiſh dominions! However agreeable thy doctrine may 
be with the principles and practice of our modern patriots, 


it will be found totally incompatible with true liberty, 
ſubverſive of all public ſociety, and deſtructive to. the 
human race. 

Human actions are, in general, like a party- coloured 
garment; and moſt of our public acts have ſeveral in- 
conveniencies attending them. This, Sir, furniſhes you, 
and every enemy to government, with plauſible matter 

| for 
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for declamation. The inquiry, with every true friend 
to his country, will not be, whether the laws, calculated 
for the public good, are productive of no evil or incon- 
veniency_to- individuals? but whether they produce much 
good, attended only with a little evil, or a great deal of 
evil, accompanied with only a ſmall degree of good? 
If the former is found to be the caſe, it is as much as can 
be expected; and the inquirer ought chearfully to ac- 
quieſce, although ſome of the unavoidable inconveniencies 
ſhould materially affect himſelf, 

As a Briton and a Diſſenter I call on you, Sir, to 
ſand forth, and either own wherein you are wrong, or 
defend what you have advanced, by ſhewing that the ar- 
guments againſt you are falſe or inconcluſive, If a 
multiplicity of your clerical duties really prevent you, 
I declare my willingneſs to accept of a defence from any 
of your brethren, who may find themſelves more at 
leiſure,” provided that they publiſh their names and 
places of abode. Or I am ready, perſonally and alone, 
to meet you, and all your principal friends aſſembled, 
on the ſubject. Think not, Sir, that this offer ariſes 
from a full opinion of my own polemic abilities, but 
from a high perſuaſion that truth and juſtice are on my 
ſide, and that they are eaſily defended, If T am wrong, 
I fincerely wiſh to think, ſpeak and a more juſtly, 
You will pleaſe to obſerve, Sir, that I am no miniſterial 
hireling; nor am I otherwiſe connected with any ſervant 
of the crown than, as a member of the community, 
I think it my indiſpenſable duty to aid and afliſt that 
government, to which, under God, I owe the enjoyment 
of life, with all that i is valuable to me on earth. 

Some anonymous writers have beſtowed very high en- 
comiums on the good and pious diſpoſition of your mind; 
which, for your own ſake and that of your flock, I wifh 
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to be juſt: but ſurely your political conduct, to fay the 
leaſt, can never be admitted as proof, I am ſorry to 
hear that your late publication breathes the ſame ſpirit 
as that which I have read and conſidered. It is recorded 
of Ahab king of Iſrael, that he fold himſelf to work 
wickedneſs. I do not ſay that this has been the caſe with 
you. Perhaps an intemperate zeal for liberty, a predi- 
lection for our American brethren, and a fixed antipathy 
to government, has hurried you into a train of impoſt- 
tions upon yourſelf, as well as on the public. However 
that may be, I think I am warranted in ſaying, that 
you ought carefully to examine your political conduct 
as a man, asa Briton, as a Chriſtian, and as a miniſter; 
and if, in all or any of theſe capacities, conviction 
ſhould ftare you in the face; I would adviſe you to come 
forth, as every member of the community ought to do, 
and fairly own its irreſiſtible force. 

How inſignificant will the plaudits of a giddy multi 
tude, the approbation of a ſelf-intereſted party, the 
countenance of the dignified, and the munificence of the 
opulent appear, when compared with thoſe ſolid and 
permanent pleaſures which reſult from the teſtimony of 
a good conſcience, When you are found guilty in 
every ſocial capacity, and your conduct ſtands condemned 
by every law, human and divine, what will it avail you 
to plead the ſuffrages of your numerous brethren in re- 
bellion, the freedom of the metropolis, or the ſhining 
Bauble which encloſes it? Although your publication 
has not produced thoſe dire effects for which it Was 
calculated, think not that your offence is thereby ex- 
tenuated. Though, through the peculiar lenity of our 
government, no judicial notice has been taken of your 
baneful proceedings, do not imagine that they are 
therefore blotted out from the records 2 3 and 
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though you have deceived many of your fellow - mortals, 
be not elated; the period may not be far diſtant, when 
they ſhall ſee both you and the important ſubject in a 
very different light. May you, as a Briton and as a 
Chriſtian teacher, ſeriouſly review your political con- 
duct; may you ſpeedily become reconciled to the govern- 
ment of your own country; and, finally, may you ob- 
tain forgiveneſs of that Almighty Being, before whoſe 
omniſcient eye, Hell is naked, and deſiruttion hath ns 
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I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c, 
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Nen! sir, | 
1 PRESUME you well remember my heli ad- 


dreſſed you in a former ſeries of letters, in the 
Public Ledger, from the 8th of January laſt, to April 
the 2gth. In thoſe letters I candidly ſtated my objec- 
tions to ſeveral things contained in your I, en- 
titled “ Obſervations on Civil Liberty, &c.” and I 
called on you either to own the juſtneſs of my remarks, 
or to ſhew wherein they were impertinent, inconcluſive, or 
falſe. But, averſe to the firſt and unable to effect the 
laſt, you have hitherto remained ſilent; although juſtice 
to yourſelf, to your injured country, and to the cauſe 
of truth, required you to ſpeak. 

Soon after the publication of my laſt letters, I read 
your pamphlet, entitled, Additional Obſervations on 
e the Nature and Value of Civil Liberty,” and although 
you there declare your having taken your leave of politics, 
I thought that the fair, and, in ſome reſpects, uncommon 
offers I had made, would have induced you, or ſome of 
your brethren, either to defend what you had advanced, 


or to have apologized for your ſeditious conduct. But 


the length of time which hath now elapſed, together 
with the declining ſtate of your cauſe, leaving little 
| room 
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room to hope that you have any intention of entering 
on that ſubject now, I ſhall beg leave to make ſome 
ſtrictures on your laſt publication. — As a Briton, and 
as a Proteſtant diſſenter, I again declare myſelf your 
antagoniſt, and require you to ſtand forth in the defence 
of yourſelf, and of that caufe which you have ſo warmly 
and unwarrantably eſpouſed, | 

In dedicating your Additional Obſervations to the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
London, I am at a loſs to ſay, whether the honour you 
have conferred, or that which you haye derived, is the 
deat, There was a time when the Britiſh metropolis 
ſhone with inimitable luſtre; and, though a malignant 
party ſpirit hath for ſome years paſt eclipſed her, I hope 
the time now approaches, when her ſphere will again 
brighten with her returning radiance. 

In page 7 of your Introduction you ſay, © In the 
<< firft part of the Obſervations on Civil Liberty, pub= 
<< liſhed laſt winter, I gave a brief account of the nature 
of liberty in general, and of civil liberty in particular: 
4e that account appears to me, after carefully reconſider- 
«< it, to be juſt; nor do 1 think it in my power to im- 


<< prove it.“ 


You ſay, Sir, that you have carefully reconſidered 
your Obſervations on Civil Liberty, and the reſult is, 
that they appear to you to be juſt, Pray, Sir, allow 
me to aſk, if this be acting up to that rank which you 
hold in the learned world? The way to become dogma» 


_ tical, is to examine one {ide of the queſtion only; but 
the way for an inquirer to do himſelf juſtice is, to 


examine both {des as carefully and impartially as poſſible, 


It certainly was incumbent on you to have ſtated the 


arguments of your opponents fairly, and then to have 
ſhewn, that they were either falſe or inconcluſive with 
e to that refutation for which they were advanced. 
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You ſay, that your account appears to you to be juſt; 
but as I am no wiſe diſpoſed to receive this on 
your bare ipſe dixit, I aſk how your former Obſerv- 
ations on Civil Liberty can poſſibly appear to be juſt? 
You have ſaid that, „ as far as, in any inſtance, the 
© operation of any cauſe comes in to reſtrain the power 
of ſelf-government, ſo far ſlavery is introduced ;” 
but you have not ſo much as attempted to prove, that 
this definition is juſt, You have told us, indeed, 
that you think a preciſer idea of liberty and ſlavery cannot 
be formed. But is your extravagant thought to be 
admitted as the eriterion of liberty and flavery! Surely 
you cannot believe, that things directly contrary to 
common ſenſe ought to be credited, merely on your 
teſtimony : nor can you be ignorant of that injuſtice, 
which glaringly appears throughout your former ac- 
count of liberty, Let us ſuppoſe that I ſaw you about 
to commit a murder which I could eafily prevent; how 
ought I to conduct myſelf on the occaſion ? Could any 
man in his right ſenſes think, that the fear of reducing 
you to a ſtate of ſlavery, ought to deter me from inter- 


poſing my power in behalf of the devoted victim? For 


my own part, I ſhould think it my indiſpenſible duty, 


not only to deprive you of your ſe]f-government in that 


particular, but alſo to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to bring 
you to juſtice, 

I can readily admit, that it is not in yorr power to 
improve your account of liberty; but ſurely, Sir, it is 
in your power to diſcard it altogether, and inſtead 


thereof, to publiſh ſuch a definition of liberty as may be 


deemed conſiſtent with the true intereſt of public ſociety, 
In page 8 you ſay, In the firſt ſection of this ſecond 
part, it will, I think, appear, that I went on as good 


«© grounds as the nature of the caſe admitted, when I 
* 3 the gold coin of the kingdom at about twelve 
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as you ſay, a natural conſequence of ' public diffidence, 


1 
« millions and a half. It appears now, indeed, to be 
« ſome millions more. But this is a diſcovery made by 
te the call of laſt ſummer, which I find hath brought in 
« near double the ſum that the beſt Judges expected. 
Nothing, however, very encouraging can be inferred 
* from hence. It only ſhews that a great deal of gold 
de has been hoarded; and will, probably, be again 
c hoarded. This is the natural conſequence of public 
« diffidence; and it is a circumſtance which may here- 
<« after greatly increaſe diſtreſs,” 

In anſwer to this, Sir, I would obſerve, that the 
queſtion with me is not whether you went on as good 
grounds as the nature of the caſe admitted? But how 
you durſt venture to declare ſo poſitively in a matter of 
ſuch moment, without having ſufficient evidence for ſo 
doing? As your intention in ſtating the quantity of our 
ſpecies at about twelve millions and a half, was to diſtreſs 
the kingdom by raiſing a diflidence in the paper-holders; 
it muſt afford great pleafure to all who wiſh well to 
Britain, to find that your account was falſe. Your 
having acknowledged that you was wrong, when obliged 
thereto, can never be admitted as any proof of your in- 
nocence; nor can the particular manner by which the 
falſehood was diſcovered, have the leaſt tendency to ex- 
tenuate your offence. 

As to your 6% judges, I preſume they are al 
allied to thoſe whom, in your former publications, you 
was pleaſed to ſtyle, ** ſome of the wiſe men in Ame 
« rica,” for you own that the ſum brought in laſt 
ſummer, was double to what they expected. From 
hence, I think, the following very encouraging inference 
may fairly be drawn; namely, that no credit is due to 


the confident, unſupported aſſertions of one ſo ſhame- 


fully regardleſs of truth. If hoarding of the ſpecies be, 


and 
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and tends to increaſe national diſtreſs, what a load of 
guilt muſt preſs on your head! In order to fix this 
charge with greater preciſion, I beg leave to refer to 
the following paſſage in the page before quoted; you 
there ſay, that, „before the Revolution, according 
« to Doctor Davenant, near half the coin was hoard- 
« ed; and the ſame undoubtedly will be done again, 
se whenever the nation comes to be thoroughly alarmed,” 
Pray, Sir, have not you been remarkably aſſiduous 
in your endeavours to alarm us thoroughly? And 
have you not exerted every baneful talent to the utter- 
moſt, in order to increaſe our diſtreſs?— But, thanks 
be to Ged, the very circumſtance which diſcovered the 
falſchood of your calculation reſpecting the quantity of 
our coin, affords an inconteſtible proof that your baſe 
deſigns have proved abortive —May ſuch diſappoint- 
ment attend you in all your wicked machinations ! 
May impartial juſtice and right judgment univerſally 
prevail; and may Great Britain continue to be the fa- 
vourite of heaven throughout this, and every ſucceeding 
generation, 


I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


1777» JOHN STEVENSON. 
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Reverend Sir, 


N my laſt letter I made remarks on ſome paſlage 
in the introduction to your pamphlet, entitled, “ Ad- 
c ditional Obſervations on Civil Liberty ;” and in this 
I ſhall. preſent you with what I have further to offer 
on that part of your publication. oy : 
n 


1 


In page 10 you ſay, „The repreſentation I have 
« given in this ſection and elſewhere, of the ſtate of 
* this kingdom, is, without doubt, gloomy, But it 
£ js not the effect, as ſome have intimated, of either a 
* natural diſpoſition to gloomineſs, or of finiſter views. 
« Few who know me will entertain ſuch a ſuſpicion. 
% Valuing mo/?, what politicians and ſtateſmen valus 
£ leaſt, I feel myſelf perfectly eaſy with reſpect to my 
s intereſt as a citizen of this world. Nor is there any 
« change of ſituation can make me happier, except a 
<< return to privacy and obſcurity.” 

You own that the repreſentation which you have 
given of our ſtate is gloomy, but deny that it proceeds 
from either a diſpoſition to gloomineſs, or from ſiniſter 
views. Some men conceal their real motives and views 
ſo artfully, that it is no eaſy matter to develope them. 
Solomon ſays, “ the heart is deceitful above all things, 
e and deſperately wicked, whoa can know it?” Clearly 
intimating the great difficulty, if not the impoſlibility, 
of fully knowing it. Our Saviour, ſpeaking of the 
human race, ſays, ** By their fruits ye Hall know them.” 
However, in judging by this rule, you may be ac- 
quitted of the charge of gloomineſs in your diſpoſition ; 
I think I may venture to pronounce you clearly guilty 
in the matter of ſiniſter views. Whether you value 
1o/?, what politicians and ſtateſmen value leaſt, I ſhall 
leave to be ſettled between you and them, But if you 
are perfectly eaſy, with reſpect to your intereſt as a 
citizen of this worid, why ſuch ſtrenuous and repeated 
efforts to turn it upſide down? If you are really happy 
as a citizen of this world, ſurely you will not dare 
to Juſtify your political conduct, as being a candi- 
date for that which is to come. Here, Sir, you have 
ſtripped yourſelf of every ſhadow of 9 and you 


ſtand 


11 
fand obnoxious to the juſt abhorrence of all good 
citizens. | 

You own that your happineſs is already ſo com- 
plete, that no ſituation can add to it but a return 
to privacy and obſcurity, But why, Sir, did you 
emerge from your privacy and obſcurity in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render a return fo conducive to your future 
happineſs? Our Saviour, indeed, ſays, there ſhall be more 
joy in Heaven over one ſinner who repenteth, than ninety 
and nine juſt perſons :yh9 needeth no repentance, But do 
you truly repent? If you do, there is hope of your 
ſucceſs, Let me adviſe you, Sir, to think ſeriouſly of 
this matter, and, agreeable to your convictions, bewail 
your paſt offences, reform your conduct, and do juſtice 
to your injured country, But to proceed : 

In the page before quoted, you ſay,  ** the meaſures 
„ which I condemn as the worſt that ever diſgraced and 
„ hazarded a great kingdom, others, whoſe integrity 
« cannot queſtion, approve; and that very ſituation 
„of our affairs which I think alarming, others think 
% proſperous, Time will determine which of - theſe 
opinions is right. But ſuppoſing the latter to be ſo, 
„ no harm can ariſe from any repreſentations which have 
«© a tendency to put us on our guard,” 

I readily agree with you, Sir, that „“ no harm can 
cc arife from any repreſentations which have a tendency 
© to put us on our guard.” But is it poſſible for any 
man, upon due examination, to believe, that yours are 
of this friendly kind? Your repreſentations, Sir, in- 
ſtead of putting us upon our guard, have a direct ten- 
dency to deprive us of the very power of guarding our- 
ſelves. When you think ſeriouſly of the time when, 
and the manner in which, you have yentured to repre- 
ſent the ſituation of this much injured kingdom ; ſurely 
you muſt wiſh to hide your guilty head from the view 
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breathe, and threaten deſtruction to all around. 


BE © 


of every fellow- ſubject. That which, at one time, 
might merit a gold chain; may, at another, render the 
author highly deſerving of a halter, Which of theſe 
two ought to be the reward of your political labour, 
I leave to the deciſion of God and your country. May 
you repent ſpeedily; may you amend thoroughly; and 
may you have the happineſs to experience, that mercy 
triumphs over judgment. 

In page 16th you ſay, © I have only to add, that 
<« J am truly aſhamed of having, in this introduction, 


e had occaſion to ſay ſo much about myſelf, But, I 


ce hope, candid allowances will be made for it, when 
« jt is conſidered how much, for ſome time, has been 
„% ſaid and writ about me, I now leave an open field 
© to all who ſhall pleaſe to take any farther notice of 
e me; wiſhing them the ſame ſatisfaction that I have 
« felt, in meaning to promote peace and juſtice. And 
« looking higher than this world of ſtrife and tumult 
« ] withdraw from politics,” 

I am far from wondering at your being aſhamed 
of having faid fo much about yourſelf, But I am much 
amazed at your hoping that candid allowances will be 
made on account of what has been ſaid and written 
about you. In order to have become juſtly entitled to 
any ſuch allowances, you ought to have ſtated the ar- 
guments of your opponents fairly, and refuted them 
properly. But this method, for very obvious reaſons, 
you have thought proper to avoid, ) 

You ſay, ** That you leave an open field to all 
« who ſhall pleaſe to take any farther notice of you:“ 
and I declare myſelf to be one of thoſe who willingly - 


enter upon that field, in order to root up thoſe baneful 


plants, whoſe winged ſeeds contaminate the very air we 
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1 
God forbid that I ſhould have no other ſatisfactioſi 


than you have © felt in meaning (as you audaciouſly 


« ſay) to promote peace and juſtice,” What would 
you think of the man who could believe ſuch a palpable 
falſhood? To hear you ſpeak of feeling ſatisfaction 
in meaning to promote peace. and juſtice, after the 
moſt obvious and unparalleled efforts to involve the 


whole -world in ruin and blood, muſt fall every 


impartial breaſt with inexpreſſible indignation, Solo- 
mon tells us that, as a mad man who cafteth fire- 
brands, arrows, and death ; ſo is the man that deceiveth 
bis neighbour, and ſaith, am not I in ſport? But, in- 
ſtead of apologizing, you claim a merit in doing of 
that, which none but an infernal ſpirit can think of, 
without horror, 

You conclude your introduction with telling us 
that, Looking higher than this world of ſtrife and 
& tumult, you withdraw from politics.” What! Sir, 
can you think of ſoaring to heaven with all your po- 
litical guilt prefng you in a very different direction? 
O matchleſs infatuation! you have ſent your poiſonous 


doctrine into the world; and, conſcious of your in- 


ability to defend it, you baſely truſt to a ſpirit of li- 


centiouſneſs, party-prejudice, and an averſion to legal 


government, for its ſucceſs, May reclaiming grace 


reach your heart. May your future conduct evince 


your ſincere repentance. And may infinite * favour 
your beqren whe views, | 


N as, Reverend Sir, your's, &c, 
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Reverend Sir, 


Y laſt concluded with ſome remarks on the mo- 

tives which you faid had induced you to with- 

draw from politics, as ſet forth in the cloſe of the 

introduction to your * Additional Obſervations on 

„Civil Liberty, &c,” And, as I find there are many 

exceptionable paſſages in that publication, I ſhall begin 
with your firſt ſection. 

The diſtinction which you make, in page 3, Be- 

e tween the liberty of a ſtate, and its not ſuffering 

„ oppreflion, between a free government, and a go= 

c vernment under which freedom is enjoyed,” is, in 

my opinion, a very proper one. But I cannot admit 

the concluſion which you have drawn from the pre- 


miſes. | 


« Under the moſt deſpotic government,” you ſay, 
“liberty may happen to be enjoyed. But being de- 
« rived from a will over which the ſtate has no con- 
cc troul, and not from its own will; or from an acci- 
« dental mildneſs in the admini/tration, and not from 
© a conſlitution of government; it is nothing but an 
«* indulgence of a precarious nature, and of little im 
& portance. | 


I freely admit that liberty, dependent on adminiſtra- 


tion, may be precarious with reſpect to its duration; 
but I flatly deny that it ought to be deemed of little 


importance, whilſt the actual enjoyment of liberty is 


held valuable. Many are of opinion that abſolute 


government is the beſt, when the ſovereign is a good 


man, becauſe the plenitude of his power enables him 


to puniſh every wicked miniſter, and to diffuſe his 


goodneſs 


( 8 ) 


goodneſs through the remoteſt corners of his domi- 
nion. But, according to your concluſion, it is of 
little importance to the ſubjects of an abſolute mo- 
narch, whether he be a good ſovereign, or a bad one. 
Who, that reads the Bible, does not make a wide 


difference between the reign of Solomon, when Judah 


and Iſrael diuelt ſafely, every man under his vine, and 
under bis fig=tree ; and that of Manaſſeh, who filled 
Feruſalem, from one end to the other, with innocent 
bod? For my part I prefer the ſubſtance to the 
Madow; and I wiſh to have the actual enjoyment of 
Jiberty, rather than to have my head filled with that 
which is merely ideal. 

Here, Sir, it ought to be particularly obſerved, that 
although you make the value of civil liberty to conſiſt 


in its ariſing from the will of the ſtate, in its pro- 


ceeding from a conſtitution of government, yet, in the 
very ſame paragraph, you ſay, Civil liberty (it 
«© ſhould be remembered) muſt be enjoyed as a right 
« derived from the author of nature only, or it cannot 
4c be the bleſſing which merits that name, If there is 
t any human power which is conſidered as giving it, 
<< on which it depends, and which can invade or recal 
< jt at pleaſure, it changes its nature, and becomes a 
ec ſpecies of ſlavery.“ ' | 

Is it poſſible, Sir, to reconcile ſuch glaring con- 
traditions? Firſt to ſay that civil liberty, unleſs it 
be derived from a conſtitution of government, is of 
little importance; and immediately after to inſiſt that, 
if it is not enjoyed as a right derived from the Author of 


nature only, and totally independent of every human 


power, it changes its nature, and becomes a ſpecies 
„ of favery,” muſt fill every intelligent reader with 
wonder and indignation ! Whatever your hopes might 

E | | be, 
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be, with reſpect to thoſe who appear always ready to 
cloſe with every thing which comes from the pen of a 


loud declaimer againſt the government; ſurely you 
.could never imagine that any unprejudiced perſon would 


actually believe things ſo amazingly inconſiſtent, I can 
no more believe the ſtate to be the Author of Nature, 
than I can deny that the conſtitution of government 
proceeds from human power. 

Were it not that ſome baſe deſigning men think it 
their intereſt to fiſh in troubled water, I am perſuaded 
that Britons would be unanimous in dooming you to a 
perpetual baniſhment from this peculiarly happy county, 
None who duly conſider your political conduct can 
think you juſtly entitled to complain, though a love 
of peace and unanimity ſhould induce our government ta 
ſend you to America, there to enjoy your unbounded 
freedom among thoſe virtuous members of ſociety, your 
invincible champions for liberty, | 

To aſſert that liberty, when it proceeds from an 
accidental mildneſs in the adminiſtration, or from any 
human power which is conſidered as giving it, changes 
its nature, and becomes a ſpecies of /avery, is ſurely 
unworthy, even of yourſelf! You might as well have 
ſaid that the happineſs of heaven would be changed 


into torment, if we obtained our admiſſion by the free 


grace of the Almighty.—Ceaſe, Sir, to preſume ſo 
exceedingly on the credulity of your readers; although 
you may know that mankind, in every probable caſe, 
have a ſtrong inclination to believe that which they 
wiſh to be true, you could never imagine that two 
things as repugnant to each other as light is to dark- 


neſs could be credited, To endeavour to confound 


your ſubject, where you ought to have confeſſed your 
fault, is highly unworthy of your charaQter as a chriſtian 
- G teacher; 


19 
teacher; and your repeated attempts to paſs known 


falſhood and glaring inconſiſtency for truth, muſt mark 
you as a fit object for univerſal contempt, 


I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c.- 


_ 
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Reverend Sir, | 


M* laſt contained fome remarks on your ſupple- 
mental Obſervations on Civil Liberty; and, 
under a fixed refolution of expoſing your very un- 
juſtifiable conduct, I beg leave to call for your farther 
attention on that fubject. 

In pages 10 and 11, you ſay, „It has been faid, 
« that the liberty for which I have pleaded, is a right 
© or power in every one to act as he likes, without 
« any reſtraint, However unfairly this repreſentation 
« has been given of my account of liberty, I am ready 
© to adopt 8 provided it is underſtood with a few li- 
& mitations.” | 

Here you complain that it is unfair in your oppo- 
nents to ſay, „ that the liberty for which you have 
&« pleaded, is a right or power in every one to act as 
&« he likes, without any reftraint.” But ſurely, Sir, 
you muſt know, that your charge of unfairneſs is 
founded in 2 ſhameful departure from truth, In page 6, 
of your Obſervations on Civil Liberty, you have ſaid, 
« As far as in any instance, the operation of any cauſe 
e comes in to reſtrain the power of ſelf government, ſo 
<« far ſlarery is introduced: nor do I think,” ſay you, 
ce that a preciſer idea, than this of liberty and ſlavery, 
0 can be formed.“ ä 0 


n 
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Again, in page 9, you ſay, © In general to be 
free, is to be guided by one's own will; and to be 
« guided by the will of another is the characteriſtic of 
& ſervitude,” Here, Sir, is ſurely ſomething more 
than adopting, and the terms in which you have 
delivered yourſelf are ſo poſitive, explicit, and com- 
prehenſive, that they prevent every ſhadow of limi- 
tation. 

In page 11 of your Additional Obſervations, before 
quoted, you ſay, „Moral liberty, in particular, can- 
* not be better defined than by calling it a power in 
© every one to do as he likes, My opponents in 
de general ſeem to be greatly puzzled with this; and 
«© I am afraid it will ſignify little to attempt explaining 
eit to them, by ſaying, that every man's will, if 
c perfectly free from reſtraint, would carry him in- 
& variably to rectitude and virtue; and that no one 
© who acts wickedly acts as he likes, but is con- 
& fcious of a tyranny within him, overpowering his 
judgment, and carrying him into a conduct for 
« which he condemns and hates himſelf. The things 
de that he would, he does not; and the things that he 
© would not, thoſe he does. He is, therefore, a flave 
« in the propereſt ſenſe.” 

Who, Sir, that views the above, can forbear to 
condemn your unjuſtifiable conduct? Inſtead of en- 
gdeavouring to convince your readers, you attempt to 
miflead them, And, rather than own your former 
definition of liberty to be falſe, abſurd, and deſtructive, 
you appear reſolved to propagate error and produce 
confuſion. The human will, which, for the ſake of 
your Utopian ſcheme of liberty, you are pleaſed to 
make the ſtandard of virtue, is, in my opinion, only 
that determining faculty of the ſoul by which it exerts 
or forbears mental or bodily acts. The laws of God, 
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of nature, and of ſociety, are the great ſtandards of 
human actions; and by them we ought to judge of 
the fitneſs, or the unfitneſs of things, Had you either 
conſulted your Bible, or adverted to experience, you 
muſt have known that the human will is quite the 
reverſe of that which you have aſſerted. The Scrip- 
tures ſay, that the imagination of man's heart is evil, 
and that continually; and experience ſhews us, that 
we are naturally prone to will that which is evil. I 
will venture, Sir, to ſay, that there never was a man, 
fince Adam, whoſe will either did, or could carry him 
invariably to rectitude and virtue, 

With reſpect to your internal reſtraint, I would 
juſt obſerve, that although the will may be ſo far 
changed, by the grace of God, the conſciouſneſs of 
inability to execute, the appearance of inconveniencies, 
the certainty of diſadvantages, the apprehenſion of 
danger, or the fear of puniſhment, as to purſue a 
conduct directly contrary to that which it otherwiſe 
intended yet it cannot properly be ſaid to be under 
any internal reſtraint, Conſidering the will as a men- 
tal power, freedom is its. eſſential property, and without 
which, we cannot conceive of its exiſtence. 

To that internal tyranny, which you ſay over- 
powers the human judgment, I beg leave to object. 
The human will, having employed the underſtanding to 


judge of the propriety or impropriety of any parti- 


cular caſe, muſt depend upon the iſſue of that en- 
quiry for its ſubſequent choice, No fooner does the 
judgment determine on which ſide the preference lies, 
but the will. chuſes it freely: and the more obvious 
the difference appears, the fooner will the determina- 
tion be made and the choice enſue, Taught, indeed, 
by long and woeful experience, we know that the 
ignorance and depravity of human nature often miſlead 
the 
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the unwary judgment; but we can no wiſe conceive how 
any internal tyranny can overpower it. Men, under 
the undue influence of their paſſions, will act contrary 
to the dictates of their conſcience; but no degree of 
natural or moral corruption, can tyrannically over- 
power the judgment : no power on earth can force us 
to believe that light is darkneſs, that a part is greater 
than the whole, or that the cutting off a man's head 
would be the ſureſt way to preſerve his life, 

Leaving the remainder of the paragraph to be con- 
ſidered in my next letter, 


I remain, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 


r 


Reverend Sir, 


AVING, in my laſt letter, refuted your aſſertion 
concerning the natural rectitude of the human 
will, and ſhewed the impoſſibility of its being over- 
powered by any internal tyranny; I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to a few remarks on the remaining part of the 
paragraph. : 
In page 11, of your Additional Obſervations on 
Civil Liberty, you ſay, „That no one who acts 
e wickedly, acts as he likes; but is conſcious of a 
<«« tyranny within him overpowering his judgment, and 


carrying him into a conduct for which he condemns 


„ and hates himſelf, The things that he would, he 
„ does not; and the things that he would not, thoſe 
de he does, He is, therefore, a ſlave in the propereſt 
* ſenſe. 


8 3 | Pray, 
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Pray, Sir, what do you mean by ſaying, © That 
& no one who acts wickedly, acts as he likes ?”* If 
men, in the commiſſion of wickedneſs, do not like 
. that line of conduct, preferably to all others, why 
do they proceed in it? It is well known that (ex- 
cepting in caſes of involuntary motion) the human 
body does not move but according to the volition of 
that ſoul to which it is united; and, whatever ſhare 
human weakneſs and depravity may have in determining 
our wills to do that which is evil, none can juſtly 
ſay that they do not, in ſome degree, like it, at the 
time of their choice? Can we ſuppoſe that any man 
would tranſgreſs the laws of his God, or bis country, 
but for the preſent gratifications, or ſeeming advan- 
tages, which tempt him to run the riſk of future 
puniſhment ? Do we not frequently ſee men walking 
into confinement, in order to avoid what they deem a 
worſe evil ? And do not the unhappy men generally 
ſtand up at the gallows, in order to give the execu- 
tioner an opportunity of tying them to the ignomi- 
nious tree, rather than ſuffer theirſelves to be held up 
by force? In either caſe we are ſure that the body does 
riot move but as the ſoul wills it, | 
I ſhall now, for argument fake, meet you on your 
own terms: and ſuppoſing it granted, that the will 
of every man, if perfectly free from internal reftraint, 
would carry him invariably to re&itude and virtue; 1 
' aſk what tendency ſuch conceſſion can poſſibly have 
to prove your former definition of liverty juſt? Muſt 
not the power of ſelf-government, in any inſlance, be | 
feſtrained by the operation of any cauſe, becauſe you 
have thought proper to tell us, in your laſt publication, 
that no man acts wickedly,, unleſs it be in conſequence 

of „ a tyranny within him, overpowering his judg- 
„ment, and carrying him into a conduct for which 
T7847") „he 
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& he condemns and hates himſelf?” This, Sir, appears 
to be a ſoleciſm in argument, for it tends to prove the 
inadmiſſibility of that very thing, for which you contend, 
To reſtrain the power of ſelf- government in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation of things, might prevent ſome of thoſe fatal effects 
which might ariſe from that which you call an internal 
reſtraint; or, in other words, it might afford a tempo- 
rary deliverance from that which you call internal tyranny 
and ſlavery, 

Again, ſuppoſing it granted, that no one who a&s 
wickedly, acts as he likes; and, therefore, that every 
man ſhould have full liberty of acting as he pleaſes: 
or, in other words, admitting that every man has a right 
to proceed in all caſes, agreeable to his own will, pro- 
vided that it be perfectly free from your internal reſtraint 
and tyranny; I aſk how you, or any one can know, 
when the will of another perſon is perſectly free, accord- 
ing to your definitions? And, conſequently, when they 
ought, and when they ought not to be reſtrained in 
their actions? As you cannot pretend to judge of the 
internal diſpoſition of any man abſtractedly conſidered, 
every man muſt be allowed the ſole right of determining 
whether he likes, or diſlikes his own acts; and, conſe- 
quently, he, and he only, muſt enjoy the privilege of 
declaring when any external reſtraint ſhall be permitted 
to operate, Thus, Sir, your ſcheme of liberty, with 
all your refined explanation, appears truly ridiculous, 
and they expoſe you to the juſt contempt of every un- 
prejudiced reader, But to return, 

Surely, Sir, You muſt know that men do not always 
© condemn and hate themſelves” for their acts of wicked- 
neſs, I dare venture to ſay you have heard of ſeveral, 
who, ſo far from condemning, have valued themſelves 
very highly on the account of their proficiency in vice. 


Conſcience, * ſenſibly touched by the firſt com- 
; | IS '4 miſſion 
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miſſion of any heinous crime, loſes its tender feelings 
by degrees, and is rendered more and more callous by 
every repetition, But as your own words will probably 
have greater weight with you than any thing I can ad- 
vance on the ſubject, I beg leave to preſent you with 
the following tranſcript from your additional Obſervations 
on Civil Liberty, &c, 

In page 31 you ſay, ** Reaſon in man, like the will 
& of the community in the political world, was intended 
« to give law to his whole conduct, and to be the ſu- 
« preme controuling power within him. The paſſions 
« are ſubordinate powers, or an executive force, under 
« the direction of reaſon, kindly given to be, as it 
< were, wind and tide to the veſſel of life in its courſe 
« through this world to future honour and felicity— 
« How different from this is the actual ſtate of man? 


© Thoſe powers which were deſtined to govern are made 


© to ſerve; and thoſe powers which were deſtined to 
« ſerve, are allowed to govern, Paſſion guides human 
« life; and moſt men make no other uſe of their reaſon, 
« than to juſtify whatever their intereſt or their inclina- 
c tion determine them to do,” 

When you compare the above with the general tenar 
of your political conduct, ſurely you muſt bluſh at the 
ſtriking contraſt, If the will of the community in the 
political world be, like reaſon in man, intended to give 
law to every member, and to be the ſupreme controul- 
ing power over every individual; your favourite ſcheme 
of ſelf-government muſt be quite exploded, You com- 
plain that the actual ſtate of man is very different from 
that which was intended; that the powers which were 


deſtined to govern, are made to ſerve, and thoſe deſtined 


to ſerve, are allowed to govern; and yet you are exerting 
all the powers of your ſoul, in order to bring Great 
Britain into the ſame deplorable condition, Have you 
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not ſtrove, by the moſt unparalleled falſchoods and ab ſur- 
dities, to alienate the affections of your fellow. ſubjects 
from their legal rulers? Have you not endeavoured 
to raiſe the right of ſelf government, above the will 
of the ſtate? And have you not attempted to ſpread rebel - 
lion, with all its horrid train, over the peaceful nations ? 
Your quotation from St, Paul is ſhamefully miſapplied. 
Surely, Sir, you ought to have known that the Apoſtle 
is there ſpeaking of himſelf after his regeneration or con- 
verſion ; that he is giving an account of the ſtruggles he 
had experienced between the o and the new man; and 
acquainting them with the effects which had been pro- 
duced by the different operations of nature and of grace. 
Your attempting, Sir, to prove the natural rectitude of 
the human will, by the account which the apoſtle hath 
given us of that ſtate into which his had been brought 


by the operation of free grace, will furniſh matter of 


aſtoniſnment to many — But as you fay, ** Paſſion 
« guides human life, and moſt men make no other uſe 
c of their reaſon than to juſtify whatever their intereſt 


or their inclination determine them to do.” 


I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c, 


EE TT 


Reverend Sir, 


N my laſt letter I made ſome remarks on the natural 

rectitude of the human will, as explained in page 11, 

of your Additional Obſervations on Civil Liberty; and 

as I find you have proceeded in the next page to treat on 

the inſtitution and end of civil government, I beg leave 
to take notice of your obleryations on that ſubject. 

| In 
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In page 12 and 13 you ſay, ©* All have a right to the 
& free and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their govd names, 
6 properties, and lives; and it is the right all have to 
ce this, that gives the right to eſtabliſh civil government, 
„ which is, or ought to be, nothing but an inſtitution 
« (by laws and proviſions made with common conſent) 
« for guarding this right againſt invaſion; for giving 
©: to every one, in temporals and ſpirituals, the power of 
„ commanding his own conduct: or, of acting as he 
de pleaſes, and going where he will, provided he does 
© not run foul of others. — Juſt government, therefore, 
does not infringe liberty, but e/fabliſh it.— It does not 
«© take away the rights of mankind, but protect and con- 
„firm them.” 

Here, Sir, is ſuch a groupe of falſehoed and inconſiſtency, 
as cannot fail to ſtrike every attentive reader with amaze- 
ment! ſome, I make no doubt, will ſwallow implicitly 
whatever comes from your pen; but, for my part, I 
ſolemnly declare, that I am at a loſs to ſay, whether the 
weakneſs of your head, or the malignity of your * 
ſtands moſt conſpicuous, 

You ſay, © all have a right to the free and undiſturbed 
« poſſeſſions of their good names, properties, and lives!“ 
and in this, Sir, you ſay truly, But where is the man 
who hath dared to diſturb and invade this right, in the 
open, repeated and baſe manner which you have done? 
Have you not, under the influence of mere viſionary 
principles, reprobated thouſands of men much better than 
yourſelf? And have you not ſtrove to involve every 

public ſociety in confuſion and blood ? 
© Tt is the natural independency of men, and their right 
of free - agency over all that is properly their own, which 
conſtitutes their right to form themſelves into ſocieties 
and eſtabliſn civil government. I freely grant that 
civil government is, ot ought to be, an inſtitution 

6 (by 
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(by laws and ptoviſions made with common conſent) for 
guarding their rights againſt invaſion. But I flatly deny 
that ever any one government was inſtituted for the pur- 
poſe of giving to every one in temporals and ſpirituals, 
«© the power of commanding his own conduct; or of 
ce acting as he pleaſes, and going where he will;” even 
though he ſhould “ not run foul of others.” Such are, 
indeed, the rights of men in a ſtate of nature; but men, 
in becoming members of civil ſociety, give up their 
right to an independent ſelf-government, and are, from 
thenceforward, bound to regulate their conduct by the 
will of the ſtate. If, by running foul of others, you 
mean no more than one than encroaching on the rights 
of another, then every tranſgreſſion, which is againſt 
the lavis of God only, muſt ſtand juſtified among men, 
—0 thou determined enemy to all order and juſtice, 
think on the dreadful tendency of thy doctrine, and 
tremble ! | 
We cannot ſuppoſe that jut government will ever 
knowingly infringe true liberty, becauſe it is its buſineſs 
to preſerve it from being infringed; nor does it take away 
any of the fa rights of mankind, but protects and con- 
firms them, But ſurely, Sir, you know, that the very 
deſign of its ruling power is, to prevent that ſelf-govern- 
ment, for which you have ſo wildly pleaded, The infti- 
tution of civil government muſt appear ridiculous to the 
laſt degree, if there are none to be governed. And if 
every member of a community is to be guided by his own 
will, civil ſociety will differ little or nothing, from a 


- ſtate of nature, 


You ſay, that civil government, “ does not even 
t create any new ſubordinations of particular men to 
one another, but only gives ſecurity in thoſe ſeveral 
6 ſtations, whether of authority and pre-eminence, 6f 
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cc of ſubordination and dependence, TR nature has 
<« eſtabliſhed, and which muſt have ariſen among man- 
« kind, whether civil government had been inſtituted 
64 or not.“ 

Can you think it poſſible, Sir, for men to believe 
ſuch palpable falſehood? Pray, Sir, what are thoſe ſta- 
tions of authority and pre- eminence, ſubordination and de- 
pendence, which nature has eſtabliſhed, and which, you 
ſay, muſt have ariſen among mankind, whether civil 
government had been inſtituted or not? Do kings, and 
every civil ruler, derive their pre-eminence and autho- 
rity from an eſtabliſhment of nature, independent of the 
inſtitution of civil government? And would all our mi- 
niſters of juſtice, from the judge on the bench, down 
to the executioner of his ſentence; all our military, from 
the generaliſſimo to the private centinel; with all our 
naval power, from the chief admiral down to the 
meaneſt ſwabber, have been in their ſeveral ſtations of 
pre-eminence and ſubordinations, although no civil 
government had ever been eſtabliſhed in Britain? Was 
Mr. Wilkes lord-mayor of the city of London by an 
eſtabliſhment of nature? And have you derived your 
title of doctor of divinity from the ſame ſource ? 

Surely, Sir, you muſt know, that no man is naturally 


more a magiſtrate than another; for in page 26 you ſay, : 


« Without all doubt it is the choice of the people which 
© makes civil governors :”” and in page 27 you admit, 
that mankind are naturally equal. In the ſame page 
you tell us, indeed, of another ſpecies of rulers. You 
ſay that, „a king, in particular, is only the firſt exe- 
« cutive officer; the creature of the law; and as much 


— 


«accountable and ſubject to the law as the meaneſt pea- 


«« ſant.— What, Sir, have you forgotten that kings 


ate legiſlators? And will you dare to make them the 


creatures 
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creatures of thoſe very laws which they bring into exift= 
ence, —But you proceed: 
Were kings properly attentive to their duty, and 
« as anxious as they ſhould be about performing it, they 
„ could not eaſily avoid finking under the weight of 
de their charge.” | 

If a king, by the due performance of his duty, muſt 
ſoon render himſelf incapable of performing it, ſurely 
we cannot diſcover much wiſdom in the inſtitution of 
that office; whether it be allowed to proceed from an 
_ eſtabliſhment in nature, or from the inſtitution of civil 
government, the objeCtion is the ſame. 

In the page laſt quoted, you ſay, ** Mankind being 
* naturally equal according to the foregoing explanation, 
civil government, in its genuine intention, is an inſti» 
<« tution for maintaining that equality, by defending it 
© againft the encroachments of violence and tyranny. 
« All the ſubordinations and diſtinctions in ſociety, 
& previous to its eſtabliſhment, it leaves as it found 
them, only confirming and protecting them.” 

If men are naturally equal, they cannot be naturally 
diſtinguiſhed by pre-eminence and ſubordination: or if 
they are naturally characterized by their pre-eminence 
and ſubordination, they cannot be deemed naturally 
equal. Your ſaying that civil government was inftituted 
for the purpoſe of maintaining and defending the natural 
equality of mankind, and at the fame time intended to 
confirm and protect them in their natural ſubordinations 
and diſtinctions, is an affront to common ſenſe, The 
abſurdity of your aſſertion muſt appear obvious to every 
reader; and the governing powers in every publick ſociety 
will ſufficiently evince its falſhood. 

I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, 


AGAIN beg your attention to ſome farther remarks 
on your Additional Obſervations on Civil Liberty, 
&c, : 

In pages 18 and 19 you ſay, „The members of free 
ce ſtates, knowing their rights to be ſecure, and that 
$ they ſhall enjoy without moleſtation the fruits of 
& every acquiſition they can make, are encouraged and 
ce incited to induſtry. Being at liberty to puſh their 
6 reſearches as far as they can into all ſubjects, and to 
de guide them {elves by their own judgments in all their 
se religious and civil concerns, while they allow others 
ce to do the ſame; error and ſuperſtition muſt loſe ground. 
« Conſcious of being their own goveèrnars, bound to 
& obey no laws, except ſuch as they haye given their 
t conſent to, and ſubject to no controul from the ar- 
ce bitrary will oßany of their fellow-citizens, they poſ- 
« ſeſs an elevation and force of mind which muſt make 
de them great and happy. 

Part of this doctrine, Sir, agrees pretty exactly with 
that in pages 12 and 13, already conſidered, But that 
reader muſt be uncommonly blinded by ignorance or pre- 
judice, who does not ſee that both are as oppoſite to 
truth, as black is to white. That the members of free 
ſtates are encouraged and incited to induſtry by knowing 
their rights to be ſecure, and that they ſhall enjoy without 
moleſtation the fruits of every acquilition, I freely admit. 
But, how, Sir, can the fruits of every acquiſition be en- 
joyed without moleſtation, if every individual be left to the 
unlimited guidance of his own judgment in all his reli- 


gious and civil concerns? Surely a ey ſmall degree of 
ſerious _ 


„ 
ſerious reflection here, muſt cover you with ſhame, Had 
you ſaid, that the members of free ſtates are at liberty 
to guide themſelves by their own judgments, in all their 
religious and civil concerns, while they keep within the 
bounds preſcribed by the laws, you would have ſaid 
right: but that they are entitled to an unbounded ſelf- 
guidance, “ while they allow others to do the ſame,” 
is fit only for a Dr. Price to aſſert, and the moſt aban- 
doned of our ſpecies to approve, Whatever might bg 
the fate of error and ſuperſtition, in ſuch a dreadful 
ſituation of things, I am of opinion that none, even 
among the apoſtate ſpirits, could deviſe any thing more 
likely to deſolate the earth. You ſurely know, that 
there are ſeyeral ſpecies of very ſhacking and deteſtable 
wickedneſs, in which the perpetrators would williagly 
admit of a general participation; and can you, without 
trembling, think of your having in effect ſaid, that they 
are thereby ſanctiſied? 

You ſay, that the members of free ſtates are “ gon- 
e ſcious of being their own governors ;” but, I beg 
leave to tell you, that there is an utt@ impoſſibility in 
the caſe,—Pray, Sir, be ſo obliging, for once, as to 
name the ſtate, wherein every member either is, or ever 
was his own governor, Speaking of magiſtrates, in 
Page 27, you ſay, They do not govern the fate; it is 
the fate governs them.” In order to trip this of its 
jeſuitical garb, I ſhall juſt obſerve, that although ma- 
giſtrates do not govern the ſtate, conſidered as a collective 
or a legiſlative body, yet they certainly govern them in 
their individual capacity; and the laws of the ſtate are 
the rule of their government, The laws, incapable of 
enforcing themſelves againſt offenders, would remain 
perpetually dormant in the ſtatute book, but for that 
power which is wiſely veſted in the magiſtrate for 
carrying them into execution, 


You 
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You likewiſe ſay, ©* that the members of free ſtates 
« are bound to obey no laws, but ſuch as they have given 
<« their conſent to.“ But what do you mean by the term 
conſent? For my own part, I cannot underſtand it any 
otherwiſe, than as an actual declaration of concurrence or 
approbation. And, viewing it in this ſenſe, I ſhall 
take the liberty, not only of denying your aſſertion, but 
alſo of charging you with having advanced that for truth, 
which you knew to be falſe, If you are capable of deny- 
ing this charge, I call upon you to name the member of 
any ſtate now on earth, who either does, or can ſtand 
in that predicament, If our obligation to the laws of 
our country can only ariſe from our actual conſent, 
I ſhould be glad to know at what preciſe age each indi- 
vidual may be deemed duly qualified to give it, or obliged 
to declare his objections? And whether any member 
can be held accountable to any of the laws of his coun- 
try, anterior to that period? Pray, Sir, have you ever 
given your actual and explicit conſent to any of the 
Britiſh laws? When the length of time, in which you 
have enjoyed thF protection, is duly conſidered; ſurely 
you cannot ſay that the important queſtion is too ſoon 
propounded. If every man has a right to his own code 
of laws, it will, I preſume, be highly neceſſary that the 
whole ſhould be publiſhed, with every ſubſequent alter- 
ation, in order that all may have an opportunity of know- 
ing (if poſſible) how far each individual is bound 
obey. | 
But to have done with the endleſs train of bad con- 
ſequences which would flow from your ſtrange poſition, 
I appeal to the univerſal cuſtom in every public ſociety, 
- whether every member be not, as ſoon as born, entitled 
to all the privileges, and bound to every duty, agreeable 
to the laws of each particular ftate? Whenever any 
| * infant 
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infant member becomes capable of acting, a ſtrict con- 
formity to the laws is abſolutely - required, independent 
of his own will or choice. . You know, Sir, that no 
explicit or formal conſent was ever thought neceſſary to 
render him legally reſponſible; nor can the moſt public 
and poſitive objections entitle him to an exemption, 
So far is the want of conſent to the laws from hindering 
their obligation, that a total ignorance of them was 
never yet admitted as a legal plea for their non- ob- 
ſervance, You know that every individual, within the 
Juriſdiction of any ſtate, is under the protection of its 
laws, and juſtly bound to their obſervance. Even fo- 
reigners no ſooner enter within the limits of any ſtate, but 
they become juſtly obliged to yield obedience to theſe 

laws which protect them in the peaceable enjoyment of 
their properties, their liberties, and their lives. I call 
upon you, Sir, with all your rebellious adherents, to re- 
member, that privilege and duty are no leſs univerſally 
than inſeparably connected; and whoever is entitled to 
the firſt, whether as a denizen, or as an alien, is, in 
either capacity, juſtly bound to render the laſt, 

It is computed that, out of more than ſeven millions 
of commons in Britain, there are not three hundred 
thouſand entitled to vote for repreſentatives: and, of the 
five hundred and-fifty-eight members of the Houſe of 
Commons, the majority, or actual tonſenters to the 
laws, are frequently leſs than one hundred. From 
hence it appears, that the abſent members and their 
| conſtituents, with about ſeven millions of non=eleQors, 
can no more be ſaid to give their conſent to ſuch laws, 

than they do to thoſe of Perſia, or of China, But will 
you venture to ſay, that they are therefore under no ob- 
- ligation to yield their obedience? As to the minority, 
you know they are ſo far from giving their conſent, that 
they frequently declare their oppoſition. in terms of the 
| H utmoſt 
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utmoſt abhorrence; but will you dare to aſfert, that they 
are thereby legally exempted from obeying the will of 
their opponents, when ſuch will is rendered Jaw by the 
concurrence of the lords and the king? You know, 
Sir, that the king and the majorities in the two houſes 
of parliament are the only actual conſenters to our laws; 
and that a paſhve ſubmiſſion or acquieſcence, ariſing 
from public and private utility, is all that can be ex- 
pected on the part of the people, If I am wrong in 
this particular, F call upon you, and on all the advocates 
for the American rebellion, to point out my error, If, 
by your ſhameful departure from truth, you have in- 
tended to raiſe a general oppoſition to the Britiſh laws, 
and to promote the cauſe of the preſent rebellion againſt 
its government ; may your heart be changed, and your 
crimes forgiven, 


I am, Reverend Sir, yours, Ke. 


LE rrE 'R vi. 


Reverend Sir, & 


AVING taken notice, in my af, of ſome of 

your Additional "Obſervations on Civil Liberty, 
in pages 18 and 19, and ſhewed the glaring abſurdity 
of ſeveral! of thoſe privileges with which you are there 
pleaſed to inveſt all the members of free ſtates ; I ſhall 
now proceed to 2 few remarks on your quotation from 
Monteſquieu. 

In page 41 you fay, ** It is well known that Mon- 
e teſquieu has paid the higheſt compliment to this. 
« country, by deſeribing its conſtitution of government, 
„e in giving an account of a perfect government; and 
6c by 


(Se 
& by drawing the character of its inhabitants, in giving 
« an account of the manners aud characters of a free 
people. 

By this, Sir, you have in effect granted, that Mon- 
teſquieu's opinion of the Britiſh conſtitution and people 
is very different from that which you entertain. You 
have been far from ſaying that the Britiſh conſtitution 
is perfect, or that we are a free people: but Monteſquiey 
was a foreigner, and prized that happineſs in Britain, 
which the arbitrary government of his own country had 
denied him. You, on the other hand, are a diſcon- 
tented native, who, either forgetting or perverting the 
bleſſings you enjoy, ſeek and contend for ſuch freedom 
as would cut the reins of every unruly paſſion, and lay 
waſte the earth. In order to ſhew how highly Monte(- 
quieu hath complimented us, 1 ſhall tranſcribe the fol- 
lowing paſſage as you have quoted it: | 

% All (he ſays) having, in free ſtates, a ſhare in 
government, and the laws not being made for ſome 
« more than others, they conſider themſelves as monarchs, 
and are more properly confederates than fellow ſubjects. 
« No one citizen being ſubject to another, each ſets a 
« greater value on his liberty, than on the glory of any 
« of his fellow-citizens. Being independent, they are 
« proud; for the pride of kings is founded on their in- 
« dependence: they are in a conſtant ferment, and 
«© believe themfelves in danger, even in thoſe moments 
« when they are moſt ſafe: they reaſon, but it is in- 
different whether they reaſon well or ill; it is ſufficient 
that they do reaſon, Hence ſprings that liberty which 
« is their ſecurity, This ſtate, however, will loſe its 
« liberty; it will periſh, when the legi/ative power ſhall 
« become. more corrupt than the executive.” 

As T differ widely, in my opinion, from the above 
writer, I ſhall take the 9 of ne a few odjections 

2 to 
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to fome of the above particulars, We know that // 
Britons have not a ſhare in the government; nor have 
one in twenty any hand in making thoſe laws by which 
we are all governed, There cannot be any more than 
one Briton conſidered as a monarch ; and all the others, 
while they have the proper uſe of their reaſon, muſt look 
on themſelves as his ſubjects. Although no citizen be 
ſubject to another, conſidered as individuals; yet they 
are far from being independent as members of the com- 
munity: even our king, though not a creature of the 
laws, as you have thought fit to ſtile him in another 
place, cannot properly be called independent; unleſs 
we conſider him in the exerciſe of that particular branch 
of his power called the prerogative of the crown. 

In ſaying that we are in a conſtant ferment, and believe 
ourſelves in danger, even in theſe moments when we 
are moſt ſafe; your favourite author has drawn a very 
ſtriking picture of lunacy: and when he adds, that we 
reaſon— but it is indifferent whether we reaſon well or 
ill, it is ſufficient that we do reaſon. I apprehend he 
-ought rather to have ſaid; it is ſufficient that we do rave, 
To pretend to reaſon on any ſubject, without regarding 
whether we reaſon well or ill, is to debaſe our rational 
-powers, and offer a groſs affront to thoſe whom we ad- 
"dreſs. Yet he adds, „ Hence ſprings that liberty which 
js their greateſt ſecurity,” Could I believe that Britiſh 
liberty ſprings from no better ſouree than unreaſonable 
" reaſoning (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) I ſhould 
be inclined to think that a number of parrots and mag- 
pies, properly taught, might be made to anſwer the pur- 
* poſe almoſt as well. 

Four author tells us, that this ſtate will loſe its 
& liberty, and will periſh, when the legiſlative power 
* ſhall become more corrupt than the executive.“ 


This ſtate, Sit * -loſe its 0 for any thing I can 
pretend 


1 


pretend to know to the contrary; but, if ſuch be the 


will of Heaven, may the fatal period be far diſtant, . 


Whatever Monteſquieu's notions might have been reſpect- 
- Ing the duration of our liberty, I cannot conceive how 
he could poſſibly know that tbe Britiſh ſtate will periſh 
when the legiſlative power ſhall become more corrupt 
than the executive, This, Sir, is making the exiſtence 
of our ſlate to depend on a comparative degree of cor- 
ruption. He does not ſay when either, or both, ſhall 
arrive at a certain. degree of corruption; but when the 
one ſhall become more corrupt than the other. As this 
might really be the caſe, and yet neither of them be ſo 
far corrupted as to produce any viſible effects, I beg leave 
to ſay that I cannot give the leaſt credit to his extra- 
vagant prediction. Your opinion, however, is very 
different from mine, with reſpect to this author. 
„Such (ſay you) is the account which this great 
% man gave, many years ago, of the Britiſh conſtitution 
„ and people. We may learn from it, that we have 
„ nothing to fear from that diſpolition to examine every 
© public meaſure, to cenſure miniſters of ſtate, and to 
« be reſtleſs and clamorous, which has hitherto characte- 
„ rized us. On the contrary, we ſhall have every thing 
« to fear when this diſpoſition is loſt, As ſoon as a 
& people grow ſecure, and ceaſe to be quick in taking 
„ alarms, they are undone.” 
Yes, Sir, ſuch is the account which this great man 
gave, many years ago, of the Britiſh conſtitution and 
people. From it we may learn the great weakneſs of the 
moſt penetrating human judgment; and, from your ap- 
probation of that account, we may alſo learn your 
anxious deſire of perverting our rational powers, rather 
than give up one tittle of your deſtructive ſcheme of 
liberty. Dare you in plain terms ſay, that we ought to 
cenſure miniſters of ſtate, without regarding whether 
3h H 3 | their 
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their conduct be blameable, or praiſe. worthy? And 


that we ſhould always be reſtleſs and clamorous, becauſe 
you have thought proper to tell us, that ſuch irrational 
procedure hath hitherto characterized us?—For ſhame, 
Sir, think ſeriouſly of your paſt conduct, and, in all 
your future addreſſes to rational beings, let reaſon guide 
your pen. Solomon tells us, that a clamorous diſpoſition 
is characteriſtiek of @ fooliſh woman, one who is ſimple and 
knoweth nothing. The tongue of the wiſe, he adds, uſeth 
knowledge aright, but the mouth of fools poureth out fooliſhneſs. 
wo Who, in the name of wonder, can think on a reſtleſs, 
unceaſingly cenſorious, and clamorous diſpoſition, but 
with contempt? And who can know the approach ef 
danger, by the alarms of thoſe who are conſtantly endea- 
vouting to affright us? 

I will venture to ſay, that we have every thing to 


fear from that diſpoſition which you ſay is eſſentially 


neceſſary to the preſervation of our conftitution, when 

viewed in its pernicious effects in the Houſe of Commons, 

The miniſtry is ſaid to purchaſe a majority in the Houſe 

of Commons with the public money, and the complaints 

of the people often run high againſt them on that head. 

Now ſuppoſing the fact to be true, where ſhould the 

blame be laid? If the gentlemen in oppoſition will per- 

Gf in their endeavoors to fruſtrate the deſigns of the mi- 

niſtry in every great national concern, neceſſity is thereby 

laid upon them to ſecure a majority in the Houſes of Par- 

Nament, eoſt what it will; for, whenever that majority is 
Joſt, the great ſtate-machine ſtands ſtill, the miniſtry muſt 
refign their places, and thoſe who had the power to ſtop 
the wheels of government, muſt then be, admitted into 
office, in order to put them in motion again. None, 
F preſume, can imagine the miniſtry to be either always 

Tight, or always in the wrong. To ſoppofe the firſt, we 
a a rr E and to believe the 
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laſt, we muſt deem them worfe than men, Thoſe who 
only oppoſe the miniſtry ſometimes, may be right; but 
thoſe who oppoſe them always, muſt certainly be 
wrong. The firſt may reaſonably be thought to act 
from conſcience; the laſt from ſiniſter motives, The 
firſt deſerves. applauſe, even though they may be miſ- 
taken in their opinions; the laſt are objects of juſt 
abhorrence, bow ever diſtinguiſhed they may ſtand by 
their abilities or their rank, 

In order to know in which claſs the leaders in the 
preſent oppoſition ſhould be conſidered, I intend, in my 
next letter, to take notice of ſome of their ſpeeches in 
| parliament, as they lately appeared in the public pa- 
pers; and as every tree is beſt known by the fruit 
which it produces, I hope you will approve of the me» 
thod naw propoſed by, 


Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 


L & TT ES 


Reverend Sir, 


Shall now proceed, agreeable to promiſe in my 

laſt letter, to make a few remarks on ſome of 
thoſe parliamentary ſpeeches which have lately appeared 
in the public papers; and as the minority in both 
houſes appear generally anxious that the public ſhould 
be acquainted with their parliamentary conduct, I hope 
I ſhall not give them any juſt cauſe of complaint by 
the freedom which I now uſe. 

The oppoſition in both houſes appear to have ſpoken 
highly of the powerful navy and hoſtile intentions of 
the houſe of Bourbon; and they have indulged them. 

H 4 ſelves, 
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ſelves, not only in expoſing the weakneſs of Britain, 
but alſo in beſtowing very high encomiums on our re- 
volted brethren in America, at the ſhameful expence of 

candour and of truth, . 
The earl of Chatham, we are told, after having 
expatiated on the power of France, and indulged his 
party-ſpirit jn exhibiting the extreme weakneſs of Bri- 
tain and Ireland, ſaid, Without peace, without an 
„ immediate reſtoration of tranquillity, this nation is 


„ ruined and undone.” This is an awful cataſtrophe 


indeed; but on what foundation, Sir, does the pre- 
diction fland? It ſtands upon nothing leis than the 
invincible power of the hoftile houſe of Bourbon, and 
the pitiable weakneſs of this country, as repreſented by 
the patriotic peer. His lordſhip ſays, ** The houſes of 
© Bourbon have a formidable navy, and their coaſts 
are lined with troops from the furthermoſt parts, up 
& to Dunkirk. What have you to oppoſe them? What 
«© are theſe little iſlands, Great Britain and Ireland? 
„ What is your defence? Nothing! Not five thou- 
„ ſand men in this iſland, nor more in Ireland; nor 
$ above twenty ſhips of the line manned and fit for 
« ſea,” It muſt afford great pleaſure to all the. real 
lovers of their country, to find, by the declaration of 


the noble lord at the head of the admiralty, that lard 
Chatham had egregiouſly miſrepreſented the ſtate of the 


Britiſh navy. And that detection will lead every un- 


prejudiced perſon to ſuſpect his account, concerning 


that of our natural enemies. But why, in the name of 


; wonder, ſhould they line their coaſts with troops, ſup- 
poſing their numbers ſufficient, unleſs they apprehend 


our intentions to be hoſtile, and that we mean to 


' invace them? It is ſurely incumbent on his lord- 


ſhip, firſt to proye the ſact, _—_ then to unravel the 
"myſtery, 


His 


1 


His lordſhip ſays, „Our miniſters have ſought the 
„alliance and aſſiſtance of every pitiſul, beggarly, in- 


ſigrifficunt, paltry German prince, to cut the throats 


of their loyal, brave, and injured brethren in Ame- 
& rica, They have entered into mercenary treaties 
„with thoſe human butchers, for the purchaſe. and fale 


« of human blood, They have let the ſavages of Ame- 
« rica looſe upon their innocent, unoffending brethren, 
„ to cut, mangle, ſacrifice, burn, roaſt, and, literally, 
% eat them.” _ 

Is this language becoming the dignity of that auguſt 
aſſembly in which it is ſaid to have been delivered? 
And ſhall a penſioned Britiſh peer thus depreciate bis 
country, revile the miniftry, inſult his ſovereign, and 
applaud the rebellious Americans, without incurring the 
juſt indignation of every friend to Britain ? | 
After the above illiberal abuſe of the German princes, 
and of our miniſtry for hiring their troops, and employing 
the Indians in the American war, his lordſhip aſks, 
with an air of defiance, “Is this conſiſtent with any 
c part of our former conduct?“ To this I anſwer in 
the affirmative, Surely his lordſhip could not but know 


— 


that both were perfectly conſiſtent with his own con- 


duct in the laſt war. Generations to come will pro- 
bably feel the effects of his then continental connec 
tions: and there is hardly a cobbler now in the kingdom 
but may remember, that Indians were for the furſt 
time employed, when Mr, Pitt preſided at the Britiſh 
helm. On this occaſion the behaviour of the lords 
Sandwich, Suffolk, Weymouth, Gower, &c. did them 
real honour; they ſpoke their ſentiments freely as 
' - honeſt Britiſh ſenators; and it clearly appeared that lord 
Chatham had violently reprobated, in others, that which 
he had formerly, and in a much greater degree, allowed 
in himſelf, But we were then fighting for thoſe very 

| colonies 
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colonies which are now in actual rebellion; and Ame- 
rica was to be conquered in Germany, That which 
bad been deemed a mill-ſtone, attempted to be hung 
about the neck of the public by his predecefor, 
Mr. Fox, ſhone in Mr. Pitt like a diamond in a dia- 
dem. 1 | 
His lordſhip hath: blamed the Americans ſor claiming 
independ nce, and yet he has thought proper to ſtyle 
them our /yal, brave, innocent, unoffending, and injured 
brethren. But in my opinion he might, with equal 
propriety, have called them a black white, a light dark- 
nefs, or a cold heat. This, however, is not his only 
inconſiſtency. He ſays, the houſes of Bourbon abet 
4 the cauſe of our ſubjects, and are ready to break 
« with us. And yet he adds, „ the Americans are 
<< out of temper with them, on account of their back- 
* wardneſs.” By the formidable power of our natural 
enemies, I preſume he meant to terrify us; and, by 
the ill- humour of the Americans, he wants us meanly 
to ſus for a deliructive peace with our rebellious 
children. 

His lordſhip, it ſeems, informed the houſe, that 
the Americans „ would never ſubmit to be ſlaughtered: 
46. by foreign mercenaries,” But I do not find that he 
attempted to ſhew, eicher that death would be more 
welcome from the bands of their injured fellow-ſubjects ; 

that they had any greater inclination to yield their 
2 to the bayonet, than to the tomohawk. The 
truth, in my opinion, is, his lordſhip, by reducing us 
to our own native ſtrength, meant to prevent the 
parent ſtate from eſtabliſhing its juſt authority over the 
ret altad colonies, If this be patriotiſm, may Britons 
in future be utter ſtrangers to it. 

I hope none will think that I wiſh to leſſen has matt 
whe) bis lordhip Jaſily acquired by his vigorous pro- 
N ſecution 


4 „„ 


1 
ſecution of the laſt war; though, ſhould the duke of 


Kichmond's remark on the great increaſe of our na- 


tional ſtock of ſhip-timber be allowed generally and 


impartially to operate, it muſt occaũon à very conſi- 
derable diminution . However that may be, I wiſh 
his lordſhip ſeriouſly to conſider, that no degree of 


former merit can poſſibly ſanctify his late conduct; nog 


can the moſt elegant and perſuaſive oratory, efface 
from our minds, that effuſion of kindred blood which 
hath been occaſioned by the repeal of an uninforced 


Aamp act. | 


To ſay that the Britiſh legiſlature hath a right to 
declare what acts, committed in America, ſhall ſubject 
the parties to fine, to impriſonment, to whipping, to 
the pillory, and even to death ; but cannot legally ſay 
what ſhall ſubject them to the payment of a ſingle 
penny of their money in the name of a tax; may be 
conſiſtent with the principles of modern liberty, but, in 
my opinion, it is totally repugnant to the dictates of 
common-ſenſe, 

Lord Abingdon, we are told, complained, „“ That 
« ſuch of the Americans, as were nicknamed rebels, 
„ and had been taken while gloriouſly fighting for 
& freedom, brought over to England, and thrown 
into gaols, were here treated with the moſt ſavage 
4 barbarity.” 

If his lordſhip really expreſſed himſelf in the above 
terms, words are incapable of expreſſing my indigna- 
tion. The authority by which the priſoners in queſtion 


* Lord Sandwich having obſerved that he had increafe# our 
ſock of ſhip-timber from 337151 loads, to above ſixty - two thouſand; 
the duke of Richmond ſaid, “the noble lord, with a great deal 
* more money than his predeceſſor, had purchaſed a great deal 
„% more timber; but there is not much occaſion to ride the 
« high horſe, on account of any extraordinary merit in this par- 


* ticular, What money can accompliſh, all men know.” 


have 


1 


have acted, being unacknowledged by any legal fate, 
they are, and ought to be deemed. pirates, Surely his 
Jordſhip knows, that, far from wiſhing to meet with 
any of our ſhips of war, they have been fighting for 
freedom in the ſame manner as highwaymen do, when 
they invade the rights and ſeize the property of inno- 
cent and unoffending individuals. If I am wrong in 
this particular, I call upon his lordſhip, and alſo on 
you, to ſhew wherein I am miſtaken, Pray, Sir, 
what would you have thought the man deſerved, who 


ſhould have dared to have ſpoken in ſuch terms of thoſe 


who appeared in the rebellion in the year forty- five? 
Is rebellion leſs criminal, and conſequently leſs pu- 
niſhable in the Americans now, than it was in Scotch» 


men then? That the Scotch rebels wanted to ſet a 


popiſh pretender upon the Bri:iſh throne, is true; but 
I call on you, Sir, and alſo on all the ſons of faction 
throughout the kingdom, to remember, that the Ame- 
rican rebels are now aiming at the utter deſtruction of 
the Britiſh ſtate! The prejudices of youth and edu- 
cation muſt, in ſome meaſure be allowed to plead 
in excuſe for the former, but theſe very prejudices, in 
conjunction with every law, civil as well as ſacred, muſt 
clearly and, totally condemn the latter. 


* I am, Reverend Sir, yours, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, i 
'LJAVING made remarks on ſome paſſages in the pub- 
liſhed ſpeeches of the lords Chatham and Abingdon, 

in my laſt letter, I ſhall now offer a few curſory remarks 


on thaſe of lord Camden, the duke of Richmond, ang 
X | lord 
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lord Shelburne. Your favourite author, Monteſquieu, 
ſaid, ** That the Britiſh ſtate will per when the /2gifla- 
« tive no Yer ſhall become more corrupt than the exe- 
e cutive:” but in my opinion we have much more 
reaſon to fear its diſſolution, when a reſtleſs and in- 
diſcriminating oppoſition ſhall become powerful enough 
to ſtop the wheels of government, I cannot help think- 
ing that we have much to fear from. that diſpoſition in 
men of rank to oppoſe the miniſtry, merely to effect 
the reſignation of their places. And I am aſtoniſhed 
to find that any of the ſenſible public ſhould wiſh them 


to ſucceed, when, by looking back on what is paſt, 


they cannot expect them to deviate much from the ſteps 
of their predeceſſors. 

Loid Camden, in adviſing a ceſſation of arms, faid, 
« That it would beget a confidence in the Americans 
« which we have never yet given them:“ but his lord- 
ſhip muſt ſurely have forgotten our truly parental 
conduct towards them, and particularly the part which 
we acted in their quarrel with the French in the laſt 
war. Had we not begot too much confidence in them, 
by giving up our conqueſts in the Welt-Indies, inſtead 
of allowing the French. to repoſſeſs Canada, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, we ſhould not at this time have heard of the 
independent ſtates of America, 

His lordſhip has thought proper to ſay, that “ The 


„Americans have never been treated properly, or as 
be the deſcendents of Engliſhmen :”* but his lordſhip 


ought to have recollected, that, as far as their ſituation 
could well admit, they have always enjoyed the privi- 


leges of Britons, without contributing, in any conſider- 
able degree, to the ſupport of the ftate. Our having 


advanced more than one million to pay their own 
forces, employed in their own cauſe in the laſt war, 
affords an inconteſtible proof, that ſo far have we beep 
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froth” endeavouring to hurt them, that we would not 
even ſuffer them to hurt themſelves, At that time 
they had not boaſted, that * their internal reſources 
& were great,” 

The ea of Suffolk having aſſerted that the Ameri- 
cans had endeavoured to engage the Indians on their fide, 
and that their delegates had refuſed to treat with our 
commiſſioners at Staten iſland, unleſs they conſented to 
negociate with them as ſovereign ſtates; he was oppoſed 
in both by the duke of Richmond. 

His grace, we are told, ſaid “ he was confident 
be the firft was a miſtake; and he had great and ſound 
« reaſon to believe that his lordſhip had miſrepreſented 
« the laſt:“ but both were clearly proved; and his 
grace's ſubſequent conduRt deſerves particular notice, 
He aſked, if the thirteen colonies were not at that 
inſtant independent ſtates? In direct oppoſition to his 
former great and ſound reaſon, he inſiſted that the 
Kanding out againſt their title of independence was a 
ridiculous and dangerous punctil io, and, humiliating 
conſideration]! he declared that, „in his opinion, no 
„terms whatever would be accepted by America, unleſs 
her independence was made the ground-work of the 
<< treaty. 

Is it poſſible, Sir, to behold the above conduct, 
without ſeeing a determined reſolution to condemn the 
meaſures of government in every point of view? For 
my own part, I think the aſpect of our preſent pa- 
triot:ſm is truly alarming; and it pains me to ob- 


Terve, that ſome of the firſt men in the kingdom are 


eagerly perſiſting in a conduct, which, ſooner or 
Jater, may involve the Britiſh empire in anarchy and 
ruin. | 

Lord Shelburne ſaid we were a deluded multitude, and 
de endeavoured to prove it by the ignorance of a wealthy 
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farmer! His lordſhip is alſo ſaid to have declared, at 
it was impoſſible to command an army at the diftance 
of three thouſand miles, But who, that remembers 
the proſecution and iſſue of the laft war, can believe 
the aſſertion? ** Im my opinion (ſays he) America is 
<« Joſt already; irrecoverably loſt to this country. Since 
«44 we cannot have them as ſubjects, let us make them 
e our friends; the matter is practicable, and now is the 


„time to ſet about it Between America and Great 


« Britain a degree of affection fill ſubſiſts. Let us 
« withdraw our troops, and ſhew a real defire to come 
cc to meaſures of accommodation: America will then 
« put a confidence in our overtures, and a war begun 
„in error, and continued with an equal mixture of 
« cruelty and abſurdity, may be brought to an honour» 


„ able and happy concluſion,” 


This, Sir, to every diſpaſſionate reader, will furniſh 
a melancholy proof of that amazing abſurdity into which 
modern "patriotiſm is capable of hurrying its dangerous 
votaries. Even the moſt ignorant among us muft know, 
that the manner by which his lordſhip propoſes to make 
the Americans our friends, 'is the ſureſt way to make us 
their dupes, + The matter is practicable (he fays) and 
«© now eis the time to ſet about it:“ but, if our great 
expence of blood and treafure in their defence laſt war, 
has not produced the leaſt ſpark of pratitude in their 
breaſts, can we ſuppoſe that the languid war which we 
have been carrying on againſt them, has proved more 
efficacious in conciliating their affections? Should we 
withdraw our troops, every man in America would im- 
mediately conclude, that we were either unable, or afraid 
to continue the war; and that concluſion would certainly 
produce ſuch a confidence in their own ſuperiority, as 
might endanger the Britiſh dominions in every guatter 


of the globe, He who adviſeth government to agree to 
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na 
tha diſmemberment of the Britiſh empire, deſetves to be 


treated as an enemy to Britain: but that Briton, capable 
of recommendipg an alliance with the revolted colonies, 


under a pretence of bringing the preſent unhappy war | 


to an honourable and happy concluſion, may juſtly be deemed 
unwotthy, even of human'*contempt, 


His lordſhip, it ſeems, ſaid, that “ the ln ener- 


« ciſed by the Indians under general Burgoyne had excited 
« the whole country, men, women, and children, to riſe 
tc upon the Britiſh army, and come upon them with faves, 
* pitchforks, & c. and endeavour to deſtroy them.“ But, 
as the official diſpatches make no mention of any ſuch 
troops having been in Gates's army, I doubt the fact: 
and, as cruelty is ſeldom found coupled with true courage, 
I think 1 have great reaſon to believe, that the brave 
Burgoyne and his little army of heroes uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent acts of Indian barbarity, 

If the conduct of the noble lords, on which I have 
been remarking, be characteriſtic of the real friends to 
Britain, I ſhould be glad to know the marks by which 
her enemies ſtand diſtinguiſhed? Theſe men, who, from 
a ſpirit of prejudice, a thirſt for power, or a love of 
profit, can abet the cauſe of our rebellious ſubjects, act 
directly contrary to their duty as ſubjects, and they r 
juſtly be ranked with the enemies of Britain. 

The language of the lords Lyttelton and Cardiff is of 


a very different complexion. The firſt adviſed adminiſ- 


tration ** to exert the full ſtrength of this country, in 
© defence of our national honour;“ and the laſt “ hoped 
e every friend to his country would ſee that this was 
&« not a moment for deſpondency; on the contrary, it 


<« called for a ſingular exertion of public ſpirit, and he 


& hoped the miniſtry would uſe every poſſible effort to 
_ ** ſubdue America.“ | 


Lord 
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Lord Galloway wiſhed that means could be deviſed ſor 
carrying on the war with vigour, without oppreſſing the 
people, and burthening the poor with new taxes. He 


propoſed that the great expence, which muſt attend the 


proper efforts, ſhould be chiefly ſupported by the rich 
and the affluent; and, as an example worthy the imita- 
tion of every real patriot, he declared his readineſs to 
contribute largely: *“ for although (ſaid his lordſhip) 
* conſider myſelf as the truſtee of my family, I cannot 
but think that I hold my fortune in truſt, more eſpeci- 
&« ally, for the ſervice of my country.” 

The earl of Suffolk ſaid, ** The ſpirit of a great nation 


ce was not to be ſhaken by a ſingle misfortune, That 


Great Britain was not without reſources ; every cor- 
ner of the kingdom could afford her aid. That the 
& ſpirit of this kingdom would, he doubted not, be 


& rouſed by Mr, Burgoyne's accident. It was now 


e neceflary for every friend to this country to feel an 
5 encreaſe of ardour and zeal for the preſervation of her 


„ honour and her intereſt, and to aſſiſt government with 


© hand and heart in a vigorous - proſecution of the 
« war,” 
Theſe noblemen, Sir, with the lords in office, men- 


tioned in my laſt letter, appear to be zealous for the 
true honour and intereſt of their country. May wiſdom 
and integrity appear conſpicuqus in every part of their 


miniſterial conduct; may thoſe who ſeek their places at 


the imminent hazard of the ſtate, be always diſappointed 


may the public “ reſiſt the poiſonous endeavours of 
every baſe incendiary, and chearfully co-operate with 
« government in its endeavours to procure a proper 
« acknowledgment of the rights of Great Britain ;”” 
may ſuch an acknowledgment be ſoon obtained; may 


all the calamities of war quickly ceaſe; and may peace 
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and fraternal affection prevail throughout the Britiſh 
empire while ſun and moon endureth, 


I am, Reverend Sir, your's, Kc. 


n Al. 


Reverend Sir, 


| Y laſt contained ſome remarks on the ſpeeches 
of Lord Camden, the duke of Richmond, and 
lord Shelburne, as they appeared in the public papers ; 
and, as I find you have thought proper to make ſome 
very unjuſtifiable obfervations on the Middleſex election, 
I ſhall now beg leave to take particular notice of the 
ſame, | | | 
In page 49, of your Additional! Obſervations on Civil 
Liberty, you ſay, I hope I may add, that there was 
% a time when the kingdom could not have been brought 
© to acquieſce in what was done in the caſe of the 
„ Middieſex election, This is a precedent which, by 
<« giving the houſe of commons the power of excluding 
its members at diſcretion, and introducing others in 
© their room on a minority of votes, has a tendency to 
„make a ſelf-created houſe, and to deſtroy entirely 
e the right of repreſentation: and a few more ſuch pre- 
 «* cedents would completely overthrow the conſtitution.” 


Is it not matter of aſtoniſhment, Sir, that you, who 


are a diſſenting clergyman, ſhould venture to determine 
ſo poſitively on a ſubject which ſurely lies very wide of 
your province, and ill becomes you as a miniſter ? Solo- 
mon ſays, that he who meddleth with ſtriſe belonging not 
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to him, taketh a dog by the ears, But, perhaps, you are 
one of the Middleſex electors, and voted for Mr. Wilkes. 
In that cafe, I think, you went no farther than you had 
a legal right, ſo long as you believed him to be duly 
qualified. But you knew that the houſe of commons 
had declared him to be a diſqualified perſon previous to 
his third election; and you alſo knew, that they could 
not, conſiſtent with ſuch a declaration, 1 the lega- 
lity of his ſubſequent votes. 

Although no part of the Britiſh commons can be le- 


gally controuled by any other particular part, yet may 


the proceedings of any part be enquired into by all the 
other commons, when aſſembled in the perſons of their 


Iepreſentatives, and either confirmed or annulled as they 


think meet, You know, Sir, that the houſe of com- 
mons has always exerciſed the ſole right of judging in 
all caſes reſpecting its own members; and though we 
cannot ſuppoſe their deciſions to be always right, there 
is no other power under heaven to which thoſe who may 
think themſelves injured can appeal. It is well known 
that, in the caſe now under conſideration, they did not 
extend their power beyond the walls of their own houſe: 
they only voted him ineligible to fit as a member 


in that houſe, during the ſeſſions of the then parlia- 
ment, without pretending to affect him in any other 
capacity. 


But you ſay, you hope there was a time when the king- 


dom could not have been brought to acquieſce in what 


the houſe of commons then did. Pray, Sir, would you 
have had the kingdom to have uſed violence to the houſe 
of commons for exerciſing their excluſive right of deter- 


mining in ſuch caſes? Mr. Wilkes's votes on the third 


election being illegal, on account of the antecedent 
declaration of his ineligibility, Mr, Luttrel] had a 
clear * over Mr. Serjeant Whitaker; and there- 
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ſore, no ſuſpicion can ariſe, from the precedent in 


_ queſtion, of the houſe of commons ever becoming a ſelf- 
created houſe. 
You ſay that a few more ſuch precedents would com- 


pletely overthrow the conſtitution, But can any man, 


who has the proper uſe of his mental powers, believe 


your aſſertion ? Surely every unprejudiced perſon muſt 


know, that ſuch proceedings, inftead of Ong 


the Britiſh conſtitution, tend to eſtabliſh it. 


The Middleſex eleQors knew that the whole kingdom 


was open to their choice, one man only excepted ; and 
yet ſo determined were they in favour of their firſt ob- 


Jeet, that they ſet themſelves in open and avowed oppo- 
ſition to the houſe of commons. To ſay they were 


| right in ſo doing, would in effect be ſaying, that a part 
is greater than the whole; which is contrary to one of 
the cleareſt diftates of common ſenſe. You muſt knotv, 
Sir, notwithſtanding what you have ſaid to the conttary, 
that the houſe of commons is the only independent and 
ö ultimate judge reſpecting its own members and their 
conſtituents; and that the free exerciſe of this power is 
the conſtitutional rignt of that houſe, and juſtly deemed 


8 one of the great bulwarks of Britiſh liberty. 


A number of the London and Middleſex electors, with 
ſcveral other zealots for modern liberty, not only peti- 
tioned the king, on that occaſion, to diſſolve the parlia- 


| ment, but were extremely clamorous on account of his 


& © 


non- -compliance. But had the king gone ſo far as to 


| | haye diſſolved the parliament, without being requeſted 


by. the general majority of the Britiſh electors, his con- 


duct, in the opinion of every unprejudiced perſon, would 
: have been ſtamped with imprudence and injuſtice. Im- 
prudent, in proſtituting that great prerogative of the 


crown to the, baſe views of its enemies; and unjuſt, in 


diſmiſſing” the repreſentatives of the whole kingdom at 


the 
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the unreaſonable! requeſt of a. few. Muſt. nothing be, 
deemed conſonant to liberty, but that which tavours the 
ſelf=intereſted views of thoſe who ſet themſelves in con- 
tinual oppoſition to the meaſures of government? And. 
are we to proceed to violence whenever you, or any of 
the enemies to good order and legal government, think 
proper to tell us that the conſtitution is in danger? Had 
not your rooted prejudice in favour of the American re. 


bellion rendered you regardleſs of truth, E am perſuaded, 


you could not have ſaid, that the. precedent in queſtion 
had a tendency to make the houſe of commons a ſelf- 
created houſe, or that a few more ſuch, would completely, 


_ overthrow the Britiſh conſtitution. 


I remain, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 


D ET EX I 


Reverend Sir, 


N refuting your obſervations on the Middleſex elec- 
tion, in my laſt letter, I confined myſelf ſtrictly. to 


the meaſure, without ſaying any thing of the man, 


Although I have long conſidered the conduct of that 
celebrated partiſan as a copy much too dark for imitation, 
and have often wondered to hear him ſo highly applauded ; 
yet the now reduced, and ftill declining tate of his 
popularity, would have induced me to remain filent on 
that ſubject, had not an expreſſion which he is ſaid 


to have lately made in the houſe of commons, urged me 


to call on your attention, | 
- The public papers have informed us, that Mr. Wilkes, 
in exclaiming againſt general Burgoyne's proclamation, 
13 con- 


AF 


concerning the Indians, as being ſimilar to the orders 
which the prophet Samuel gave to Saul for the utter 
deſtruQion of the Amalekites, called the Old Teſtament, 
or hiſtory in which it is recorded, * the moſt bloody 
$ and the moſt barbarous“.“ 

If this, Sir, is really true, you muſt ſurely ſhrink 
back with horror from its blaſphemous aſpect. The 
Old Teſtament is that ſure word of prophecy to which 
our Saviour and his diſciples always referred for the 
proof of their miſſion, and doctrine. And ſhall the 
man, who dares to call it the moſt bloody and barbarous 
of all hiſtories be entruſted with the power of legiſlation 
in a Chriſtian country? For my part, I could not have 
ſat in the Britiſh ſenate, and heard one of its members 
make ſuch a daring attack on the ſacred oracles, without 
moving the houſe for his immediate expulſion, Nor can 
] imagine that ſuch an expulſion, or any number of 
them, could in the leaſt endanger the Britiſh conſtitution, 
In the caſe of the Middleſex election you have indeed at- 
tempted to make us believe that our conſtitution is ex- 
ceedingly tender in its nature; but, on another occaſion, 
2 have thought proper to ſpeak in a very different 

rain. 

In page 44, you ſay, “ The gavernment of this 
* country, in particular, is ſo well balanced, and the 
$* inſtitutions of our common laws are ſo admirable, and 
* have taken ſuch deep root, that we can bear much 
b decay before our liberties fall.“ 

Can you view the ſtriking contraſt between the aboye, 
and that which you have ſaid on the Middleſex election, 
without undergoing a tempcrary ſuffuſion ? Inconſiſtency, 


® Whoeyer compares 1 Samuel, xv. a, 3, with Exodus xvii. 144 
36. and with Deutrenomy, xxv. 27, 18, 19, will ſee that the de- 
ſtruction of the Amalekites was agreeable to the oath, and at the 
kxpreſs command of the Almighty, 

Sir, 
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Sir, is generally the concomitant of falſbood; and falſ- 
hood is highly unworthy of your character as a man and 
as a Chriſtian, Although, in the page before quored, 
you tell us of the great ſecurity which we derive from 
the peculiar excellency of our government and our laws, 
yet ſo eager have you been to fill the minds of your 
fellow- ſubjects with apprehenſions of national ruin, that 
you have quoted from others whatever you thought 
could be made ſubſervient to that pernicious deſign. 

In page'47, you ſay, ** Monteſquieu obſerves, that 
& the preſervation of liberty in England requires that it 
« ſhould have no land forces.” Dr. Ferguſon calls the 
eſtabliſhment of ſtanding armies a “ fatal refinement in 
& the preſent ſtate of civil government.“ And Mr. 
„Hume (you add) pronounces our ſtanding army a 
& mortal diſtemper in the Britiſh conſtitution, of which 
& it muſt inevitably periſh,” 

It will not, I preſume, be thought ſtrange that I take 
the liberty to differ from the authors here quoted, 
I owe no ſuch deference to doctor Price as to yield an 
implicit aſſent either to his, or te their doctrine, 
I have had occafion, Sir, to take notice of your firſt 
author in my eighth letter; and, hitherto, I ſee no rea- 
ſon to alter my ſentiments, I am clearly of opinion 
that our land- forces ſerve to preſerve true liberty, by en- 
abling the civil magiſtrate-to prevent your's, with all its 
horrid conſequences, from prevailing. You know that 
the civil magiſtrates have often been obliged to call the 
military to their aid, in order to give that protection to 
our property and our lives, which we have a right to 
expect from the legal government of our country, You 
alſo know, Sir, though perhaps you may not be honeſt 
enough to acknowledge, that the ſuperior diſcipline of 
the military has frequently prevented the ſhedding of 
&load, even on the fide of an infatuated mob, whilſt it 

I 4 | has 
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has preſerved the peaceable and unoffending members of 
the community from violence and ruin. 


I will not ſay how far the eſtabliſhment of ſtanding 


armies, if carried to an undue pitch, may become © a 
fatal refinement in civil government z”” but I am per- 
ſuaded that the Britiſh forces not only afford us protection 
from foreign invaſion, but are alſo well qualified to pre- 
vent the fatal effects of your wild refinement in liberty, 
I cannot, with Mr. Hume, look on © our ſtanding 
„army as a mortal diſtemper in the Britiſh conſtitution, 
„of which it muſt inevitably periſh;” on the contrary, 
I am well convinced that it has often prevented the mortal 
diſtemper of licentiouſneſs from deſtroying both the 
Britiſh conſtitution and people, When the baſe attempts 


which have been made by you, and other enemies to - 


government, are duly conſidered; ſurely we ought to 
think ourſelves much indebted to the military, under 
Providence, for the preſervation of our lives, 

I cannot imagine how you, a miniſter of the Goſpel, 
could think of calling Mr, Hume to your aid! Here, 
Sir, I think it neceſſary to call on your particular atten- 
tion, To produce the greateſt ſceptic of the age as a 


poſitive authority on your fide, muſt ſhock every friend 


to Chriſtianity; and to quote his prediction of a moſt 
dreadful event as inevitable, muſt rouſe the indignation 
of all who have the leaſt regard for truth — That bane- 
ful author“ doubts if truth be at all within the reach 
be of human capacity,” and ſays, * that thoſe who be- 
$5 lieve any thing certainly, are fools, —That the human 
“ ſoul is nothing but a bundle of perceptions that ſuc- 
F* ceed each other with inconceivable rapidity, and are 
© in a perpetual flux. That truth is nothing but the 
* vivaCity of our ideas.——That we can conceive an ob- 
F< ject non-exiſtent this moment, and exiſtent the next, 
* without. joining it: to the idea of a cauſe.— That we 
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te can form no rational concluſion at all concerning the 


t cauſe of the univerſe, That we have no idea of any 
« power, nor of any being endowed with any power, 


much leſs of one endowed with infinite power. That 


ce juſtice is not a natural, but an artificial virtue, depend- 
ing wholly on the arbitrary inſtitutions of men, and, 
« previous to the eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety, not at 
« all incumbent, — That adultery muſt be practiſed, 
« jf men would obtain all the advantages of life; that, 
« if generally practiſed, it would ſoon ceaſe to be ſean- 
c dalous; and that, if practiſed ſecretly arid frequently, 


« jt would by degrees come to be no crime at all,” 


Theſe, Sir, are, according to Dr. Beattie, in his 
Eſſay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, ſome 
of the tenets of your author ; but they ſeem fitter 
for the infernal regions, than for a Chriſtian coun= 
try! Nay the Scriptures aſſure us, that even the devils _ 
believe and tremble, Was the prince of darkneſs to 
turn author, he would probably pauſe a little before he 
promulged doQtrines ſo exceedingly ſubverſive of all 
that is valuable to the rational creation: but whether 
you would heſitate a moment in quoting a favourite 
paſſage from the. Satanic publication, your paſt con- 


duct will beſt determine. If there be any ſo far loſt to 


religion and common ſenſe, as to declare their approbation 
of the above tenets, I beg leave to ſay, they are dan- 


54 gerous members in a Chriſtian ſociety. 


| I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c, 3 


LETTER 
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Reverend Sir, 


AVING made ſome objections to your quotations | 

from Monteſquieu, Dr. Ferguſon, and Mr, Hume, 

in my Jaſt letter; I-ſha!l now proceed to ſome further 

remarks on your © Additional Obſervations on Civil 
„Liberty, &c.“ | 

After telling us the imminent danger we are in of a 
public PWR. LY ſay, in page 67, We ſhould 
<« think of nothiag but guarding ourſelves. againſt the 
„ danger of ſuch a ſituation, by reitricting our paper 
* chrrency, and gradually diſcharging our public debts, 
In giving this admonition, I lock upon myſelf as do- 
« ing my country one of the beſt offices in my power; 
« and acting in the character of one who calls to an- 
« other to awake, who is Reeping over a precipice. 
„But I know I call in vain.” 

Wbat aſtoniſhing inconſiſtency is here! What match- 
leſs effrontery! How dare you venture to tell rational 
beings that you look upon yourſelf as doing your country 
one of the beſt ſervices in your power, when, by your 
own account, it is, in effect, nothing! Why, Sir, will 
you call to one who is fleeping over a precipice to awake, 
if you now, at the time of your calling, that your efforts 
will be in vaio? If any merit can ariſe from the per- 
formance of ſuch an office, you are extremely welcome 
to the full enjoyment of it. Pray, Sir, allow me to aſk, 
whether all your boaſted ſervices to your own country are 
not nearlv allied to this pompous nothing? Would you 
call to the Britiſn rulers to avoid an impending danger, 
if you really expected to be t And have you not 


deft, 25 
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deſignedly choſen ſuch times as rendered their hearing you 
highly imprudent? 

I fincerely wiſh that our legiſlature would guard againſt 
the danger of public bankruptcy, by reſtraining our 
paper currency, and gradually reducing our public debts; 
but will any, but the enemies of Britain, wiſh them to 
do nothing elſe? Ought they to uſe no methods for pre- 
venting our modern patriots from carrying their deſtrue- 
tive ſchemes into execution? And would you have them 
to pay no attention to the colonies now in actual rebel- 
lion againſt their parent ſtate? 

In page 73 you ſay, With the colonies united to 
„us, we might be the greateſt and happieſt nation that 
« ever exiſted, But with the colonies: ſeparated from 
« us, and in alliance with France and Spain, we are no 
c more a people. They appear, therefore, to be indeed 
& worth any price: our exiſtence depends on keeping 
e them,” 

Although I am far from entertaining ſuch high notions 
of the importance of our American colonies. yet I think 
they are of ſuch value as to juſtify the coercive meaſures 
now carried on for bringing them back to thoſe paths of 
duty from which they have ſo ungratefully ſwerved — 
Being fully convinced of the very unnatural diſpoſition 
of our American children, I ſhould be extremely ſorry 
to think that the Britiſh community depended neceſſarily 
upon its union with the colonies for its exiſtence. We 
have great reaſon to believe that the revolted colonies 
have been long ſoliciting an alliance with France, though 
hitherto without any conſiderable effect. Whether ſuch 
diſappointment has been owing to their unparalleled in- 
gratitude to their parent ſtate, (the mildeſt government 
now upon earth) or that both France and Spain have 
been over-awed by our ſuperior naval power, I ſhall not 


take upon me to determine: but, be that as it may, it 


could 


(is . 


could never be expected that either of theſe powers ſhould 
riſk their own ſettlements, by giving ſuch effectual 
aſſiſtance to our American brethren as to enable them to 
eſtubliſh their independence: although we can. eaſily 
imagine chem willing to aſſiſt in weakening Great Britain 
and her colonies ſo, that both may at laſt fall an eaſy 
prey to the ambitious views of the houſe of Bourbon. 
If-you really believe that our exiſtence as a people, ne- 


ceſſarily depends on our keeping the American colonies, 
you muſt admit that he who adviſeth to withdraw our 


troops, and give the Americans up as ſubjects, is an 
enemy to the Britiſh ſtate. But was not this the advice 
lately given, and even preſſed, by one of your excellent 
peers? And is not that very peer ſaid to have had a great 
Mare in the direction of your political condut?— Think, 
Sir, of your aſtoniſhing; oppolitipn to the Britiſh govern- 
ment; reflect ſeriouſly on your daring attempts to ſerve 
the natural and unnatural enemies of your country, and 
then let your conſcience approve of your conduct if it 
can. 


if not to deftroy the Britiſh ſtate! In page 44 and: 45 of 


your Obſervations on Civil Liberty, &c.” ſpeaking: | 


of the bank ſecurities, you tell us, that, ** ſhould de- 
6 ficiencies in.the revenue bring government into any 
«- difficulties, all the ſecurities would loſe their value, 


6 and the bank and government, with all private and 


«© public credit, would fall together!“ And you farther 
ſay that, if it were but ſuſpected by the public in 
general, that the taxcs were ſo fallen, as not to pro- 
© duce enough to pay the intereſt of the public debt, 
ce beſides bearing the ordinary expences of the nation, 
an alarm would ſpread of the moſt dangerous ten- 


«© dency.” This, Sir, was your language in your firſt | 


publication; let us ſee what you ſay on the ſubject. in 


your 
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Your very ſervices, Sir, are clearly intended to wound, 
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you laſt, In a note, page 103, you tell us, „ The 
taxes charged with the intereſt of the public debts 
„ proving often deficient, the ſhorteſt way of diſcharging 
te the arrears has been often taken, by adding them to 
“e the principal, and paying compound intereſt for money.“ 


If you are to be credited, Sir, here is more than a 
| ſuſpicion; here is a poſitive aſlertion, that the taxes, 


charged with the intereſt of the public debts, have offer 
proved deficient; and that ſuch deficiency has been often 


| added to the principal: yet the Britiſh ſtate ſtands firm, 
maugre all your ſhameful efforts. Either your poſitive 
aſſertions have not been able to raiſe that ſuſpicion which 


you ſo ardently wiſhed for; or ſuch ſuſpicion, ſuppoſing 
it to have been raiſed, has not produced thoſe dire effects 


which you have predicted. Can any believe, that the 
above conduct is really expreſſive of the true friend to 
Britain? If it be tried by the rule which our Saviour 
hath given in Mat, vii. 20, by their fruits ye Pall know 
them, e you will clearly appear to be its enemy! Let 
me adviſe you to make a fair enquiry into the conduct 
of Great Britain and her colonies, throughout the un- 
happy conteſt; reyiew, with as much accuracy and im- 
partiality as poſſible, your own parricidious conduct; 
and, by a real contrition for your paſt miſconduR and 


a proper aſſurance of future amendment, may you remove 


the reſentment, obtain the pardon, and- enjoy the con- 
fidence of your much injured country. 


1 am, Reverend Sir, your's, &e. 


In your ſermon upon this text, on the fifth of November laſt, 


you faid, & Theſe words form an unerring rule for us to judge of 


« men by their actions. Whatever a man's actions are, ſuch is the 
% man. However fair and, flouriſhing the leaves of any tree may 
« appear, yet, if the fruit is not good, the tree Is certainly bad.” 
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Reverend Sir, 


N my laſt letter I obſerved, that your advice, 

concerning the reſtricting of our paper currency, 
and the gradual diſcharge of our public debts, was ill- 
timed, and clearly intended to favour the cauſe of our 
rebellious brethren; I alſo made ſome remarks on the 
importance and ingratitude of the revolted colonies; and, 
by comparing pages 44, 45, of your Obſervations on 
„ Civil Liberty,” with a note in page 103, of your 
« Additional Obſervations, &c,” I ſhewed that your 
deſign was either to produce a general bankruptcy, or 
to render us puſillanimous and contemptible, by exciting 
falſe apprehenſions of national danger, I ſhall now 
proceed to take notice of another of your quotations 
from your favourite author, Monteſquieu, and ſhall 
offer ſome objections to the American caſe as you have 
ſtated it, 


In page 76 you ſay, ©* Monteſquieu has obſerved that 


« England, in planting colonies, ſhould have commerce, 
„ not dominion, in view, the encreaſe of dominion being 
© incompatible with the ſecurity of public liberty, Every 
« advantage that could ariſe from commerce they have 
cc offered us without reſerve, and their language to us 
© has been—reftrit as much as you pleaſe, in acquiring 
« property, by regulating our trade for your advantage; 
« but claim not the diſpoſal of that property after it has 
te been acquired. Be ſatisfied with the authority you 
e exerciſed over us before the preſent reign. Place us 


4 obere we toere in 1753.—On theſe . terms they have 


« repeatedly ſued for a reconciliation,” 


By 
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By your frequent quotations from Monteſquieu, it is 
plain that you value yourſelf much upon that author: 
but great as he may be in your eſteem, you cannot 
imagine that he is altogether free from error, I hope 
I have made it appear, to the ſatisfaction of every diſ- 
paſhonate reader, that, in ſome things, he has not only 
aſſerted poſitively without evidence, but even contrary to 
it. Although it may be true that England, in planting 
colonies, ought to have commerce principally in view 
yet we ſhould conſider that commerce, without dominion, 
muſt always be at the option of the coloniſts. Can you 
look back, Sir, on the behaviour of our American 
brethren, and ſay, that their will is a baſis ſufficiently 
firm and permanent for us to reſt our future commerce 


upon? Without enquiring whether the encreaſe of do- 


minion can juſtly be deemed incompatible with the ſecu- 
rity of public liberty, I will venture to ſay, that the 
conduct of that ſtate which attempts either to plant, or 
to increafe colonies without daminion, is abſolutely in- 
compatible with common ſenſe, You ſay that every 
ce advantage that could ariſe from commerce, they have 
e offered us without reſerve,” But from your con- 


nections, Sir, you muſt know that the direct contrary 
is true; namely, that they have always reſerved as much 


as they poſſibly could, 
The diſtinction which you have made between our 
reſtricting the colonies in their acquiring of property, 


| by regulating their trade for our advantage, and our 


claiming the diſpoſal of that property after it has been 
acquired, is worthy of yourſelf, Pray, Sir, allow me 
to aſk, what real difference can it make to our American 
brethren, whether the Britiſh legiſlature occaſion their 


ſelling certain commodities at 5 per cent, leſs than they 


otherwiſe would, by making an act for reſtricting ſuch 
branch of their trade in our favour ;z or, inſtead of ſuch 
e — 
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reſtriction, ſhould impoſe a ſum equal to 5 per cent. 
upon the ſame articles in the name of a duty? Perhaps 
taxes are, in ſome caſes, leſs prejudicial than monopolies. 
Be that as it may; I aſk, by what rule do you admit the 
right of the Britiſh legillature to bind the colonies in the 
one caſe, and deny it in the other? 

Will you allow that our legiſlature hath a right to 
make laws to affect their trade, their liberty, and even 
their lives, but not their purſes? Perſonal liberty ſurely 
is, and ought to be, much dearer to them than a ſmall 
portion of their property; and the union between their 
fouls and their bodies is much more intimate and important, 
than that which can poſſibly ſubſiſt between any man and 
his money. I call upon you, and on every inconſiſtent 
"abettor of the American rebellion throughout the king- 
dom, to conſider the above ſeriouſly; to weigh the whole 
matter impartially; and then to vouchſafe me an open 
and a candid anſwer. | | 
I hhave always underſtood that we were perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied with the authority we exerciſed over the colonies 
before the preſent reign, until their rebellious oppoſition 
to government rendered a farther exertion neceſſary. 
'You well know, Sir, and had you entertained a proper 
regard for candour and juſtice, you would likewiſe have 
owned, that the Britiſh ſtate hath always exerciſed its 

1 "legiſlative authority over the colonies. You muſt know 
that many ads have been paſſed from the twelfth of 
Charles the Second up to the preſent reign, which clearly 
prove it; and that ſeveral of theſe acts were for the 
expreſs purpoſe of taxation, You muſt alſo know, Sir, 
that, ever ſince the twenty · ſifth of the ſame reign, taxes 
© have actually been raiſed in America, by the expreſs 
authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, —But this matter bath 
deen ſo ably diſcuſſed and ſo fully proved, in two pamph- 
lets, entitled, The Rights of Great Britain aſſerted,” 

| and, 
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and, “ An Anſwer to the Declaration of the American 
« Congreſs,” that it is unnecellary for me to ſay any 
thing farther on that head, 

If, by deſiring to be placed where they were in 1763, 
they mean, that no burden ſhould be laid upon them by 
the Britiſh legiſlature ſubſequent to that period ; their 
requeſt is aſtoniſhingly unreaſonable. It is well known, 
Sir, that we entered into the laſt war, not only on their 
account, but at their moſt earneſt ſolicitation, In the 
proſecution of that war, we almoſt doubled our national 
debt; and a proportional increaſe of our taxes, for the 
payment of the additional intereſt, was the unavoidable 
conſequence, 

Theſe things, Sir, being. inconteſtibly true, with 
what face can the Americans plead for an immunity? In 
open violation of juſtice, and in direct contrariety to 
every principle of public ſociety, they claim a right to 
purſue their own ſeparate intereſt in all caſes whatever! 


As Britons, they juſtly claim a right to every privilege; 


and as Americans, they unjz/?ly inſiſt on an exemption 
from every duty! Theſe, Sir, are ſaas, which could 
not fail to make their demagogues here bluſh, were they 
ſuſceptible of ſhame, 

You know that a liberty to act as they pleaſe, inde- 
pendent of the Britiſh legiſlature, is the only term on 
which they have deigned to ſue for a reconciliation. 
But, incapable of fully expecting it on ſuch an unreaſon- 
able condition, and determined to refuſe it on any other, 
they commenced hoſtilities againſt. us at the very time 
that their laſt petition was on its way to the throne: 
and, before they could poſſibly hear any thing of its 
ſucceſs, they not only invaded Canada, but iſſued com- 
miſſions to their piratical commanders to cruize againſt 
the ſhips of Great Britain; and they appointed Courts 


of Admiralty to try and condemn them as legal prizes. 
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Was ever a legal government ſo groſly inſulted? 
And is there a kingdom to be found upon the face of the 
globe, where you, and the principal promoters of the 
preſent very daring and unnatural rebellion, would not 


long ago have been cut off, as gangrened limbs, for the 
good of the body politic? 


I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 


L FTT E R XV. 


Reverend Sir, 


N my laſt letter I pointed out the fallacy of the 

American caſe, as flated by you in page 76 of your 
66 Additional Obſervations on Civil Liberty;” and in 
this I beg leave to make a few remarks on thoſe importanc 
effects which you ſay have been produced by our coercive 
meaſures. 

In page 87 you ſay, Our coercive meaſures have 
done all for them that their warmeſt patriots could 
© have deſired, They have united them among them- 
« ſelves, and bound them together under one govern - 
c ment. They have checked them in the career of 
& vicious luxury; guarded them againſt any further in- 
« ſcction from hence; taught them to ſeek all their re- 
&«& ſources within themſelves; inſtructed them in the uſe 
& of arms; and led them to form a naval and military 
% power which may perhaps, in time, become ſuperior 
c to any force that can attack them, and prove the 
% means of preſerving from invaſion and violence, a 
« government of juſtice and virtue, to which the op- 
ts prefſed in every quarter of the globe may fly, and 
= find Peace, protection, and liberty.— In ſhort, theſe: 


em ea- 


r 


6 


un meaſures have, in all probability, haſtened that diſs 


& ruption of the new from the old world, which will 


e begin a new æra in the annals of mankind; and pro- 


te duce a revolution more important, perhaps, than any 
„ that has happened in human affairs, As a friend, 
© therefore, to the general intereſt of mankind, I ought, 
© probably, to rejoice in thoſe meaſures; and to bleſs 
<« that all-governing Providence, which, often, out of 
se the evil intended by wretched mortals, brings the 
4 greateſt good. — But when I conſider the preſent ſuf 
10 ferings which theſe meaſures muſt occaſion, and the 
& cat:flrophe with which they threaten Great Britain; 
« 1 am ſhocked; and feel myſelf incapable of looking 
% forward, without diitrefs, to the fate of an empire; 
„once united and happy, but now torn to pieces; and 
& falling a facrifice to deſpotic violence and blindneſs.” 

Here, Sir, is ſuch ſtriking truth, followed with ſuch 


| ſhameful ' falſehood, as muſt fill every attentive readet 


with aſtoniſhment! Can you, after the above declaration, 
ſay, that the leading men in the colonies have not long 
ago had independence in their view? “ Our coercive 


_* meaſures (ſay you) have done all for them that their 
„ warmeſt patriots could have defired,” By their warmeſt 


patriots, I preſume, you mean thoſe whom all good ſub- 
jeAs to the Britiſh crown call principal leaders in the 


American rebellion; ſuch as Hancock, Adams, Franks 


lin, Waſhington, &c, And what have they been de- 
firing? Why, nothing leſs, you ſay, than the being 
united among themſelves, and bound together under one 
government! What, Sir, do you now unmaſk” your 
Ametican darlings? In your Obſervations on Civil 
Liberty, you thought proper to ſay that they dreaded 
independence as a calamity : but now you honeſtly tell 
us, that they wiſh to be united among themſelves, and 


bound together under one I A government, 


2 which 
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which they ſurely intend to be totally independent of the 
mother country. That very country which bath ſo long 
nouriſhed and protected them, at a great expence of her 
treaſure and her blood, 

If we have really checked them in their career of 
vicious luxury, and guarded them againſt any further 
anfeElion from hence, we have done them a very eſſential 
{ervice, which ought to be placed to the credit of our 
account, May Heaven guard the whole Britiſh empire 
againſt its future growth and deſtructive conſequences |! 

You ſay the American patriots deſire to be taught to 
ſeek all their reſources within themſelves ; to be in- 
ſtructed in the uſe of arms; and to be led to form a naval 
and military power which may become ſuperior to any 
force that can attack them: and yet theſe patriots, like 
many of their party here, complain loudly of thoſe very 
meaſures which you ſay have completely anſwered their 
wiſhes. Either your affertions are falſe, or the above 
complaints are extremely abſurd, Have you forgotten, 
Sir, or does it not ſuit your ſeditious purpoſe to remem=- 
ber, their non-importation agreement, their reſiſting the 
authority of the Britiſh parliament, the many inſults 
offered to their rightful ſovereign, and their repeated 
acts of outrage and rebellion. Surely, Sir, you muſt 
know that the coercive meaſures, of which you com- 
plain, would never have exifted, but for thoſe very things 
which you ſay they produced. Whatever your wiſhes 
may be, with reſpect to the naval and military power 
of the Americans, I hope it will never be ſuperior to 
that of Great Britain in any reſpect.— May Britiſh free- 
dom continue inviolate to the lateſt poſterity; and may 
the ſupreme authority of our legiſlature, over every part 
of our dominions, be co=extended |! 

Your calling the preſent uſurped authority in America, 


«Ka government of juſtice and virtue, to which the op- 
<< preſſed 
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preſſed in every quarter of the globe may fly and find 
e peace, protection, and liberty;” muſt fill the ſoul 
of every diſpaſhonate reader with. indignation, When 
I conſider their diabolical behaviour to thoſe who, from 
a laudable principle of loyalty to their king and attach- 
ment to their parent ſtate, refuſed to join in the preſent 
unnatural rebellion; I am aſtoniſhed at your matchleſs 


effrontery | When I duly reflect on their many arbitrary 


acts, their wanton exerciſe of military diſcipline, their 
unjuſt confiſcations of private property, the illegal im- 
priſoning of thoſe whoſe perſonal liberty ought to have 
been as ſacred as their own, the cruel baniſhment of 
many of them without any ſhadow of trial, the unparal- 
leled perjuries of which they ſtand clearly guilty, and 
the ſhocking murders which they have frequently com- 
mitted, I find myſelf under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 


concluding, that the encomium which you have beſtowed 


on the revolted Americans, is a falſehood ſo great that 
language does not afford a name for it. To make vice 
bear ſome reſemblance to virtue, has been a practice no 
leſs common than ſucceſsful with the grand foe, © But 
to call the higheſt injuſtice and the moſt flagrant vices, 
by the ſacred names of their contrary virtues; is a ſpecies 
of deception which ſeems to have been reſerved for the 
peculiar talents of the celebrated Doctor Price. 

Looking on the diſruption of the new from the old 
world as an event certainly to happen, you tell us that 
our coercive meaſures have, in all probability, haſtened 
it. But J would adviſe you, Sir, to avoid being elated 
on the imaginary proſpect. I hope that the <* Wicked 
(on both ſides the Atlantic) will be ſaared in the works 
&« of their own hands, and that, “in the net which 
6 they have hid for others, their own feet will be taken. 


A wiſe king,” ſaith Solomon, “ ſcattereth the wicked, 


« and bringeth the wheel over them.” —You ſay the 
RK 3 fore- 
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forementioned diſruption “ will begin a new 2ra in the 
& annals of mankind; and produce a revolution more 
$ important, perhaps, than any that has happened in 
& human affairs,” But although new it certainly would 
be, and important it might probably prove; I ſincerely 
wiſh that it may never arrive, | 
You ſpeak of yourſelf “ as a friend to the general 
« intereſt of mankind.” But can you expect that any of 
your unprejudiced readers will think you entitled to that 
character? From the whole tenor of your conduct, I 
cannot avoid believing, that you would rejoice in any 
meaſures which would enable our reyolted brethren in 
America to prevail over their parent ſtate, May diſ- 
appointment attend all your unnatural wiſhes; and may 
Te have reaſon „ to bleſs that all- governing Providence, 
« which, often, out of the evil intended by wretched 
© mortals, brings the greateit good.“ ; 
| Surely, Sir, you haye great reaſon to be ſhocked, and 
to feel yourſelf incapable of looking forward, without 
diſtreſs, to thoſe dreadful conſequences which have hap - 
pened, and are ſtill likely to happen, through your ſe- 
ditious doctrine. As though it, were not enough for 
your pious Americans to be as free as the freeſt people 
on earth, you formerly could ſay, when ſpeaking againft 
the Britiſh conſtitution, that our not being free, was 
no reaſon why they ſhould be in the ſame predicament. 
But now, being diſpoſed to charge the Kritiſh govern- 
ment with coercive meaſures, you call us a once united 
and happy people. Thus we are either a free and happy 
people, or we are © torn to pieces and falling a ſacrifice 
to deſpotic violence and blindneſs,” juſt as you think 
it t will beſt ſuit yeur rebellious purpoſe, Here, Sir, 
I beg leave to refer you to what you have ſaid in page 52 
of your Additional Obſervations on Civil Liberty.“ 
$ At 
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«* At preſent, however, (ſay you) it muſt be acknow- 
e ledged that we enjoy a degree of liberty, civil and 
«* religious, - which has ſeldom been paralleled among 
4 mankind, We ought to rejoice in this happineſs, 
< and to be grateful to that ag nt Diſpoſer of all 
« events who bleſſes us with it.” 

Now, Sir, I aſk you ſeriouſly, whether your condu& 
has correſponded with that which you here recommend? 
Tou certainly know that it has been as oppoſite to it as 
darkneſs is to light, If we now enjov ſuch a degree of 
civil and religious liberty as tas ſeldom been paralleled 
among mankind, what monſters of wickedneſs muſt you 
and your rebellious brethren appear! May we be truely 
thankful for that exuberant Freedom which we enjoy 
under the legal government of our country; and may 
we be ever ſedulous in guarding againſt the deſpotic 
violence and blindnels of thoſe, who are inceſſantly 
endeavouring to inflame the minds of their deluded 
yotaries, to raiſe commotions in the ſtate, and to tear 
the empire to pieces! 


I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c, 


Li TT Ea 
Reverend Sir, 


Again crave your attention to a few further remarks 
on your pamphlet, entitled, Obſervations on Civil 
Liberty,” &c. 

In page 148 you fay, © Minifters have of late ſought 
4 to remove the public apprehenſions, by general ac- 
** counts of the weakneſs of powers, which from the 
K 4 „ circume 
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& circumſtances of former wars, as well as national pre- 
e judices, have been felt by the people as jealous rivals, | 
or formidable enemies.— I wiſh it was poſſible · for me 
« to confirm theſe accounts, and by contraſting the pre- 
„ ceding ſtate of our debts with a ſimilar one of thoſe 
of France, to ſhew that from this in particular we 
« have nothing to fear.” 
You tell us in what manner miniſters have lately 
. ſought to remove the public apprehenſions; and that you 
wiſh it was poſſible for you to confirm what they have 
ſaid. But have you given the ſmalleſt proof of your ſin- 
cerity in this matter? Setting your own teſtimony aſide, 
the direct ccntrary will appear evident to every unpre- 
judiced reader. Our miniſters, like honeſt men, have 
ſought to remove thoſe apprehenſions, which our falſe 
patriots, by magnifying the power, if not miſrepreſent - 
ing the deſigns, of France, are continually endeavouring 
to raiſe in the minds of the people ; and you have cer- 
tainly done your utmoſt to counteract them. Although, 
in giving an account of any .matter, no conſideration 
whatever ought to induce any man to deviate in the leaſt 
from truth ; yet may he avoid ſaying any thing on the 
ſubject, when duty does not forbid his filence, Nay, 
further, it is certainly the indiſpenſible duty of every one 
to avoid all ſuch declarations of truth, as appear to be 
more likely to injure than ſerve the parties intereſted, 
Pray, Sir, what obligation could there lie upon you to 
| enter on this ſubject? Can you truly ſay, that your 
| principal deſign was not to intimidate the Britiſh ſtate, 
| 


in order to ſerve the revolted colonies? That which 
may be highly ſerviceable at one time, may, at another, 
be very hurtful, Had you choſen a time of perfect 
tranquillity, your friendly wiſhes for Britain might pro- 
bably have gained ſome degree of credit: but when the 
American conteſt, with the active part which you have 

| taken 
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taken therein, is duly conſidered; credulity itſe}f muſt 
confeſs your guilt, Suppoſe two armies on the point of 
coming to a cloſe engagement: what would you think 
of the man who ſhould ſtep forth into the narrow inter= 
val, loudly proclaiming the extreme weakneſs of his own 
army, and the irreſiſtible power of the other? Would 
you not think both armies worthy of the higheſt applauſe, 
ſhould they mutually ſuſpend hoſtilities, until ſuch un- 
natural behaviour received its juſt demerits? In the 
above portrait behold your own conduct ; and, when an 
unnatural predilection for our revolted brethren urge you 
to abet their rebellion, endeavour to remember, that how- 
ever their unnatural wiſhes may tempt them to approve 
of the treaſon, they, even they, Sir, muſt in their con- 
ſcience deſpiſe the traitor, 

In page 154 you ſay, In point of territory, and num- 
«© ber of inhabitants, the two countries will bear no 
% compariſon, We have hitherto oppoſed France by our 
« free ſpirit, and our colonies ; and to them chiefly we 
« owe our profperity and victories.“ | 

The ſuperiority of France, with reſpect to extent of 
territory and number -of inhabitants, is ſo generally 
known here, that your publiſhing it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to do either good or harm. I readily admit, that our 
free ſpirit and our colonies, have occaſioned our vigo- 
rous oppolition to France in the two laſt wars; and that 
to them chieſly we owe our national debt, and our num- 
bers ſain by ſea and land. But pray, Sir, what do you 
mean by our free ſpirit ? You will eaſily ſee in what 
ſenſe I have taken it up, although I have ſome ſuſpicion 
that you intend it ſhould be underſtood as a ſpecies of 
your Utopian freedom. Surely you can never expect to 
introduce your wild ſcheme of liberty into the Britiſh 
army and navy? Was any of our ſoldiers or ſeamen to 
claim the privilege of being their own /egi/ators, inſiſt on 

* | being 
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being guided by their own will, and of doing what they 
pleaſed, they might probably be ſoon made ſenſible of 
their folly at the halberts or the gangway.— The brave 
Britiſh legions, although no better than abject /aves, ac- 
cording to your definition of liberty, have often triumphed 
over the numerous armies of France: whilſt our adven- 
turous ſeamen, thoſe peerleſt ſons of courage, have ani- 
mated our ſtupendous wooden fortreſſes, boldly explored 
the ſhores of diſtant kingdoms, and diſplayed the con- 
guering power of Britannia's thunder to admiring worlds, 


I am, Reverend Sir, yours, &c, 
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LETTER kun. 


Reverend Sir, 


N my laſt letter, I pointed out your. unjuſtifiable 

conduct in contraſting the reſources and power of 
France with thoſe of Britain, as ſet forth in pages 148, 
154, of your Additional Obſervations on Civil Li- 
te berty, &c.” and, in order to cloſe my remarks, on 
that pamphlet, I ſhall now proceed to take notice of a 
declaration ſaid to have been drawn up by a committee of 
the American congreſs in June 1775, as ſtated by you, 
and commented on in the two laſt pages. 

As a matter of the utmoſt importance to the public 
you tell us, in p. 175, that, In a committee of congreſs 
« in June 1775, a declaration was drawn up, contain- 
<« ing an offer to Great Britain, that the colonies would 
© not only continue to grant extraordinary aids in time 
of war, but alſo, if allowed a free commerce, pay 
into the /inking-ſund ſuch a ſum annually for one 
ec hundred years, as would be more than ſufficient in that 

| time, 
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& time, if faithfully applied, to extinguiſh all the pre- 
« ſent debts of Britain, Or, provided this was not 
accepted, that, to remove the groundleſs jealouſy of 
4 Britain that the colonies aimed at independence, and 
be an abolition of the Navigation Act, which, in truth, 
c they had never intended; and alſo, to avoid all future 
$ diſputes about the right of making that and other 
e acts for regulating their commerce for the general 
£ benefit, they would enter into a covenant with Britais, 
$© that ſhe ſhould fully poſſeſs and exerciſe that right 
46 for one hundred years to come.“ 

Here, Sir, is ſuch an inſtance of effrontery as muſt 
excite the reſentment of every reader. Surely none 
could imagine that even an American congreſs could 
have been capable of addrefling this kingdom in terms 
fo egregiouſly falſe and abſurd, but for your aſtoniſhing 
want of modeſty in publiſhing it. 

Ovr jealouſy, that the colonies aimed at independence 
and an abolition of the Navigation Act, they are pleaſed 
to ſtyle groundleſs: and yet, by offering to enter into a 
- covenant with Britain, in order“ to avoid all future 
« diſputes about the right of making that and other acts 
for regulating their commerce for the general benefit, 
they, in effect, prove that our jealouſy on that head has 
been too well- grounded, To enter into a covenant 
preſuppoſes a freedom and independence in the covenant- 
ing parties, reſpecting the ſubject matter of their con- 
trat. But what do our American brethren propoſe to 
ſettle with Britain by contract? Why nothing leſs, you 
fay, than the full poſſeſſion and exerciſe of the right of 
making the Navigation Ad, and other acts, for regulating 
the commerce of the colonies for the general benefit. 
Could you, Sir, could the congreſs, or eould any rebel on 
earth, at that time, believe, that Great Britain would ever 
ſo far forget ber ſupreme authority over her colonies, as to 

| | enter 
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enter into covenant with them for the performance of 
that, which, of herſelf, ſhe has long exerciſed the right 
of commanding ? | 

The whole of this covenant, tid by the Ameri- 
can congreſs, is briefly this. They would engage to 
pay a certain ſum into the finking-fund annually, for 
the ſpace of one hundred years, on condition that we 
ſhould allow them a free commerce.” Or they would 
allow us an excluſive right to their trade for the ſpace 
of one hundred years, on condition of their being exempted 
from paying any money for the ſupport of the Britiſh 
ſtate. Surely every diſpaſſionate reader muſt allow, that 
this is a ſtrange alternative for coloniſts to propoſe to 
their parent-ſtate, If there have been diſputes concerning 
cur right to make acts for regulating the commerce of 
the colonies for the general benefit, our jealouſy of their 
having aimed at independence and an avolition of the 
Navigation Act, cannot be deemed groundleſs. The 
oſtenſive deſign of the propoſed covenant being to obviate 
the former, affords the moſt convincing proof that the 
congreſs well knew the falſity of the latter. 

Again, they propoſe to allow us the full exerciſe of a 
limited right over them: but mark their matchleſs im- 
pudence! It is only for the ſhort ſpace of one hundred 
years to come. Thus the congreſs, in the very act of 
allowing us a right, mean to deſtroy our right; and, 
by a pretence of removing our jealouſy of their having 
aimed at independence, they intend to eſtabliſh their in- 
dependence. This, Sir, is the important matter which 
you, and your excellent peer, venture to recommend to our 
acceptance! To ſuppoſe you capable of believing that ſuch 
a covenant would be founded in juſtice; or that it could 
have any tendency to promote the true intereſt of Britain; 
would be a ſuppoſing you deſtitute of the common un- 


derſtandings of men; and yet, to believe the contrary, 
I muſt 
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I muſt ſuppoſe you capable of doing that which, pro- 
bably, the infernal ſpirit, if cloathed in fleſh, would bluſh 
at! I will venture to ſay there never was a colony ſettled 
with a deſign, that, at a certain period, it ſhould be 
free from every obligation to the parent-ſtate, Nor is 
it poſſible for any one to ſuppoſe, that either Great 
Britain, or her firſt ſettlers in America, could have en- 
tertained ſuch extravagant notions at the time of their 
migration from the mother-country.—Now indeed, the 
colonies, freed from thoſe dreadful apprehenſions which 
were formerly occaſioned by the vicinity of the French, 
and encouraged by the many unnatural efforts of their 
advocates here, are fiercely contending for their inde- 
pendence. But is there a man, either in or out of par- 
liament, able to juſtify their claim? The attempts which 
have been repeatedly made afford a melancholly proof, 
that there are ſome among us who can turn their backs 
upon juſtice, can act contrary to the cleareſt dictates of 
their conſcience, and, glorying in their ſhame, can even 
value themſelves on their being ranked with the unnatural 
enemies of their country. 


I am, Reverend Sir, yours, &c. 


L-E--$.:.T::.E.. 


Reverend Sir, 


Ts is ſome time ſince I entered upon the inveſtigation 
of your pamphlet, entitled «© Additional Obſervations 


« on Civil Livery, | and * laſt letter e me to 
£ the 


1 
the cloſe of that publication. The exceptionable paſ- 
ſages being very numerous, I have confined my remarks 
to thoſe which appeared to be moſt replete with incon- 
Sflency, falſehood, abſurdity, or danger. Whether I have 
acted agreeably to thoſe obligations which I owe to my 
king and country as a Briton; and have paid that regard 
to truth, juſtice and candour, which ought to influence 
and direct the human mind in every inveſtigation; I 
freely ſubmit to the deciſion of the impartial public.— 

I readily aſſent to that propoſition which you advanced 
from Doctor Mayo's pulpit, on the fifth of November 
laſt, namely, that every tree is unerringly known by 
« the fruit which it bears.” And, on examining your 
political tracts by this ſtandard, I find myſelf under the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of conſidering you as an abettor of 
the American rebellion, as a promoter of licentiouſneſs 
under the ſacred name of liberty, as a leader in faction, 
as a contemner of all legal authority, as an exeiter to 
univerſal ſedition, and as an enemy to the peace of human 
ſociety.— Vour behaviour in political matters has been 
ſuch, as muſt diſtreſs every Briton who loves peace, 
regards juſtice, and wiſhes to honour your profeflion 
as a miniſter, Think, Sir, on the irreparable injury 
you have done your country; duly conſider the ſtigma 
which you have fixed on the diſſenting name; and 
ſeriouſly reflect on that diſgrace, which, as a miniſter, 
you have brought upon the Chriſtian profeſſion, 

That ſeveral of my remarks: appear to be ſevere, I 
freely admit; but that ſeverity will, in moſt particulars, 
be found to fall far ſhort of your demerits. Your be- 
haviour hath been ſuch, that. my ideas of your culpabi- 
lity, in many inſtances, can be but faintly expreſſed by 
the. moſt explicit and nervous deſcription. Senſible, 
however, that the human mind is liable to impoſition 
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from a vatiety of cauſes, I now call upon you to take 
a retroſpective view of all that J have advanced againſt 
you. If I have miſquoted, ſtrained, or miſunderſtood 
any of your words, point out the injuſtice; if I have 
uſed any expreſſions that are too ſevere, refer to the 
paſſages which contain them; or, if I have injured you 
in any reſpect, you need only to exhibit your proof, and 
J ſhall evince my readineſs to render ample and imme- 
diate ſatis/ation, — That your publications on Civil 
Liberty, &c. are not only calculated to diflolve every 
public ſociety, but have actually been productive of the 
moſt alarming miſchief in the Britiſh empire, I cannot 
entertain a doubt ; and although I donot pretend to know 
what the preciſe motives were, which induced you to act 
ſuch an unjuſtifiable part, it is reaſonable for me to 
conſider you, either as a tool in the hands of a long 
diſappointed, ſelf-intereſted, ſeditious party here; as 
an agent employed by the revolted colonies; as being 
actuated by an unnatural predilection in their favour, 
or as one reſolved to embrace the firſt favourable op- 
portunity for crofling the Atlantic, in order to ſettle 
amongſt them, 

You feem to have taken peculiar pleaſure in magnify- 
ing the power of our natural enemies, and in extolling 
the unparalleled virtues and unconquerable firmneſs of 
our rebellious coloniſts ; whilſt Great Britain, formerly 
the admiration and envy of the world, is exhibited as an 
object of ridicule to the inſulting nations! I am ſorry 
to obſerve, by the debates publiſhed in the news-papers, 
that ſeveral of the leaders in oppoſition have exprefled 
fmilar ſentiments, To hear men in private life ſpeak- 
ing in favour of the revolted colonies, is much to 
ke lamented: and to hear thoſe who are called patriots 
valuing themſelves highly, on account of their pleading 
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the cauſe of rebellion in the Britiſh ſcnate, is truly 
alarming. | 

Several of the leaders in oppoſition, after commending 
the Americans for reſiſting our claims, and ſaying that 
we could not expect the French to be ſuch fools as not 
to avail themſelves of that advantage which our diſputes 
afforded them, complained loudly, of the underhand 
aſſiſtance which the Americans had received from that 
quarter, and inſiſted that we ought to chaſtiſe the French 
for their perfidy. Surely, Sir, it is unreaſonable to 
blame the French for not being fools; and glaring in- 
conſiſtency to ſay they have become the juſt object of 
war, by aſſiſting the Americans in that revolt which the 
enraged gentlemen applaud, If the Americans can be 
juſtified in reſiſting the legal authority of their parent 
ſtate, the French muſt ſurely be held blameleſs, reſpect- 
ang that aſſiſtance which they have given them, unleſs 
we can rcaſonably ſuppoſe, that our natural enemies lie 
under greater obligations to promote the intereſt of 
Britain, than our own ſubjects. The truth in my 
opinion is, many of our falſe patriots wiſh to ſee their 
country involved in a war with France; thinking, no 
doubt, either that the revolted colonies would reap ſome 
advantage from the conteſt, or that the embarraſſment 
of the miniſtry would effect the reſignation of thoſe 
places, which they ardently wiſh to enjoy, 

Although the aſſiſtance which the French court ſecretly 
gave, or permitted to be given, to our revolted ſubjects, 
rendered them juſtly obnoxious to our reſentment; yet 
common prudence required us to avoid coming to an 
open rupture with the former, whilſt our conteſt with 
the latter remained undecided. But France, allured by 
the lucrative views of American commerce, tempted by 
the flattering hopes of reducing the ſuperior power of 

| her 
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her ancient rival, and encouraged by the baneful ſpeeches 
of our falſe patriots, hath not only ventured to enter 
into a treaty with our rebellious ſubjects, but, with an 
effrontery peculiar to them and their new allies, they 
have notified that villainous tranſaction in ſuch terms as 
muſt excite the indignation of every Briton who feels, 
as he ought to do, for the injured honour and intereſt 
of his country. 

I am. ſorry to obſerve, by the public papers, that our 
natural enemies have an able and indefatigable advocate 
among the Britiſh peers, The duke of Richmond is 
ſaid to have declared, that France, in his opinion, had 
done nothing wrong in coming into ſuch a treaty as ſhe 
had made with America— That there was not an angry 
word in their notification of that treaty to our court. 
And, conſequently, that there was no neceſſity for war 
to enſue. : 

Angry words, Sir, are not to be expected in the 
French notification; for, as no Frenchman can ſucceed 
to thoſe places of emolument which the Britiſh miniſtry 
now enjoy, we cannot ſuppoſe them to be actuated by 
that which plainly appears to be the primum mobile of our 
preſent patriots, But although the French notification 
be neceſſarily devoid of thoſe angry words which arife 
from a conſciouſneſs of injury received ; it is ſurely re- 
plete with the moſt egregious injuſtice, perfidy, and in- 
ſult. If the noble duke really believes that the French 
have done nothing wrong in bargaining with our reyolted 
ſubjects, for that commerce which they well knew to be 
our indubitable right; I cannot entertain the lwgheſt 
opinion of his mental rectitude. 

The exordium to the French miniſter's notification 
ſtated, that the Americans having e/fabliſbed their in- 
«6 depence, his maſter had been induced, &.“ But 


could any thing, Sir, be more falſe and inſulting ? 
| L | Hare 
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Have we not above thirty thouſand as fine troops as any 
in the world now in that very country? And are not 
| two of their principal ſea-ports now in our poſſeſſion ?— 
| The noble duke ſays, if we attack France, America is 
| & jn honour bound to afliſt her,” But is there a man, his 
Ci Grace excepted, who can believe that honour, or even 
hone/ly, has any influence over the revolted Americans? 
And ſuppoſing that either or both of them had, ſurely 
none will have the effrontery to ſay, that France is beſt 
entitled to their good offices, I am amazed, Sir, at the 
encomiums which you have thought proper to beſtow on 
our rebellious ſubjefts, As a man, and as a Briton, I 
think it my duty, not only to abhor their conduct, but 
alſo to challenge you, and all their advocates, to produce 
another inſtance of ſuch general ingratitude and villainy, 
We are told that the noble duke, when exclaiming 
againſt the injudicious appointment of the commiſ- 
ſioners, ſaid, to ſettle the diſpute and accommodate 
« the unhappy differences now ſubſiſting between this 
&« country and America, was one of the moſt important 
« purpoſes that ever was attempted by parliament.” 
And yet when peace, at any rate,” was his principal 
object, he could ſay, if it appeared that America 
& would prefer a treaty and connection with France, 
& he would even ſay be it ſo, and end the war,” Here, 
Sir, if 1 miſtake not, his Grace treats the unhappy dif- 
ferences as a matter of very little importance, But ſup- 
poſing that all our other ſubjects on the continent, with 
thoſe in the Weſt Indies, and even in Ireland, were to 
prefer a treaty and condection with France; ought we 
to ſay, be it ſo, becauſe his Grace hath thought proper to 
aſk, hence the ſhips, the ſoldiers, and the ſeamen, 
<< neceſſary for ſo perilous an undertaking as a war with 
| the Houſe of Bourbon?“ Surely, Sir, that Briton 
8 of hearing ſuch language without emotion, can 
have 
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have but little regard for his king and his country; 
Shall Great Britain, after having long ſat as queen among 
the ſurrounding nations, meanly bend to the work of 
her own hands? Shall the unnatural conduct of our de- 
generate and viperous offspring, joined with the kindred 
ambition and perfidy of our natural enemies, precipitate us 
from that exalted ſphere in which, for a long ſeries of 
years, we have ſhone with unequalled ſplendour? May 
every loyal Briton forbid it; may our illuſtrious ſovereign 
forbid it; and, above all, may our infinitely great and 
ineffably gracious Gad forbid it. 

We are told that the noble duke, with ſome of his 
half- partizans, inſiſted, that we have no fleet, no army, 
no reſources, But, in direct oppoſition to them all, 
I poſitively inſiſt, that we have fleets; that we have 
armies; and that we have reſources, Britain, I believe, 
never had ſuch a fleet, at the commencement of any 
war, as that which is now ready to chaſtiſe the inſolenee 
of France, ſhould ſhe attempt to protect her trade with 
our American colonies, With reſpe& to the army, it 
was but the other day that the ſame men declared them- 
ſelves to be greatly alarmed at the number of troops which 
loyal Britons were then raiſing, by the king's permiſſion, 
in different parts of the kingdom: and they loudly com- 
plained that the conſtitution was imminently endangered, 
by ſuch illegal aſſiſtance. For my own part, I ſolemnly 
declare, that it is abſolutely out of my power to entertain 
. a good opinion of thoſe men, who, by endeavouring to 
tie up the hands of the parent conſtitutionally, would 
afford an opportunity to her unnatural children for ſtab- 
ing her to the heart effectually.— Well might the earl 
of Chatham exclaim, where is the ancient ſpirit of 
ce the nation? And the earl of Shelburne aſc, What 
4 will the noble duke frip us of next? However theſe 
noblemen may have formerly been aRuated by party- 
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prejudice, a thirſt for popularity, or ſelf-intereſt; I can- 
not avoid believing that they now feel for the diſhonour 
and injury of their country. As this muſt afford a pleaſing 
reflection to every loyal Briton, I ſincerely wiſh that I 

could ſay as much in favour of the duke of Richmond. 
We are told that his grace ſaid, Government was 
de flattered, aſſiſted, and ſupported by Jacobites, Tories, 
and Highlanders, That it was an ill omen to the 
& buſineſs. And that he was ſorry to ſee party-ſpirit ſo 
early break forth,” If the news- papers have given 
us a fair repreſentation of his grace's ſpeeches in par- 
liament, he ought to have been the laſt man in the 
kingdom to complain of the early breaking forth of 
party-ſpirit. Can we hear of adminiſtration's being 
threatened with inſurrections of the people, and a noble 
Jord with being dragged from his place, murdered, and 
"even torn limb from limb, as the Dutch did the De 
Witts, without concluding the ſpeaker to have been 
actuated by a moſt violent and dangerous party-ſpirit? 
We are told that lord Shelburne likewiſe faid, „ that 
& no one of the preſent miniſtry was equal to De Witt 
cc in abilities, however they might all richly deſerve his 
fate. — Is this parliamentary language, or can it be 
deemed conſiſtent with the honour of that auguſt houſe, 
in which it is ſaid to have been delivered? That laud- 
able zeal which lately incited many of our fellow- ſubjects 
to aſſiſt and ſupport the Britiſh government, in their 
Juſt endeavours to ſuppreſs the preſent very daring rebel- 
lion, his grace hath thought proper to brand with the 
epithet of party-ſpirit; and he declared himſelf ſorry to 
ſee it To ſoon break forth. But I hope that noble ſpirit 
of true patriotiſm will continue to increaſe throughout 
the Britiſh empire, though his grace, with all the anti- 
government party, ſhould be thereby overwhelmed. with. 
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What but a malignant party-ſpirit could induce his 
grace to repreſent thoſe who now aſſiſt and ſupport 
government, as perſons inimical to the ſtate? <* They are 
* (ſays he) Jacobites, Tories, and Highlanders.” I hope, 
Sir, there are very few Proteſtant Jacobites now in the 
kingdom; but ſuppoſing that there are ſome of that de- 
nomination among the ſubſcribers, it will reflect ſuch 
real honour upon them as I dare venture to ſay his grace 
never intended, It will ſhew, that however the preju- 
dices of youth and education may incline them to act 
againſt their lawful ſovereign in favour of a Popiſh pre- 
tender, when any competition ariſes between them ; they 
will, nevertheleſs, cheerfully aſſiſt and ſupport their 
ſovereign againſt the enemies of the ſtate.—Pray, Sir, 
can as much be ſaid in favour of the American rebels 
and their advocates here? — If, by Tories, his grace 
means ſuck as are always in favour of government, with- 
out adverting to the juſtice or propriety of its meaſures, 
I hope there are none amongſt the gentlemen in queſtion, 
who wiſh to act fo irrational a part. 

Again, what but a baneful party-ſpirit could urge the 
duke to repreſent the Highlanders as unfriendly to Britain; 
Has he forgot the ſervices which that warlike people 
rendered their country in the courſe of the laſt war? 
None I believe can ſay, that one man, among the thou- 
ſands then employed againſt the enemies of their country, 
ever gave the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect either his courage or 
his loyalty, But is there a man who, agreeable to truth, 
can ſay ſo much for thoſe who have lately oppoſed 
government in the houſes of parliament? The allied 
army in Germany was often, witneſs to the martial deeds 
of the Highlanders. At Ticonderago, our unfortunate 
troops beheld their ardour, their wounds and their death, 
with admiration and ſorrow. The well fought battles 
of Quebec and the r of Abraham do them infinite 
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honour ; and the account of our reduction of Guada- 
loupe will tranſmit their military fame to ſucceeding ge- 
nerations. But, to have done with ſuch national diſ- 
tinctions as tend to divide thoſe who ought always to be 
united, they fought, they bled, and they conquered as 
Britons. | 

His grace, in order to avoid a rupture with France, 
adviſed- to withdraw our armies from America, to ac- 
knowledge her independence, and to court her alliance. 
He declared, that this country had till many friends in 
America, who, upon our taking ſuch a meaſure, would 
be furniſhed with a ſtrong argument in our favour.—ls 
this language, Sir, ſuitable to the dignity of a Britiſh 
peer ? Is it conſiſtent with juſtice, and agreeable to 
truth? Or can it have the leaſt tendency to promote 
the honour and intereit of the Britiſh empire? Many 
of our friends among the Americans have already been 
treated with the moſt ſhameful injuſtice and ſhocking 
cruelty, by that very government which you have au- 
daciouſly called juſt and virtuous! And can we ſuppoſe 
that the withdrawing of our troops, and declaring the 
independency of the tyrants, would furniſh our perſe- 
cuted friends with a ſtrong argument in our favour | 
Shame on ſuch falſe reaſoning, and deteſted be the arro- 
gance of that man, who thus inſults the underſtanding 
of his peers. But, ſuppoſing it neceſſary to withdraw 
aur forces from America, why ſhould we declare them 
independent, and court their alliance ? Upon the repeal 
of the ſtampract, our illaſfrious patriots thought it neceſ- 
ſary to aſſert our right of legiſlative authority over the 
colonies, by a declaratory lay made for that purpoſe, al- 
though they did not then think it prudent to exetciſe it. 
But the duke, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, now 
advifeth to give up every ſhadow of our right, by declar- 

| ing them independent, In replying to the carl of Shel- 
e | | burne, 
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burne, his grace ſaid, ©* he wiſhed as earneſtly as the 
44 noble lord for an accommodation between Great Bri- 
„ tain and America, without our making ſo great a ſa- 
« crifice as the dependency of the latter.” And yet, by 
giving it afterward as his opinion, ** that the part of 
* Afia where we carried on our commerce, ought to be 
ce as independent of this country as America,” he clearly 
intimated, that, in his opinion, America ought to be in- 
dependent. But we carry on commerce with our Weſt- 
India iſlands, with our yet loyal colonies on the Ameri- 
can continent, and with Ireland ; and ought they all, 
for that reaſon, to be independent of Great Britain ?. 
The moment we declare the Americans independent, they 
will entertain hopes of making Britain dependent on 
America, But why ſhould we court their alliance ? 
What advantage could Great Britain reaſonably expect 
from an alliance with independent, America? Has their 
paſt conduct been ſo ftrongly marked with gratitude, 
Honour, and honeſty, as to produce a rational confidence in 
their future behaviour? And could we expect to have 
the preference in any article of their trade, unleſs it 
| ſhould appear to coincide with their own intereſt? To 
acknowledge the independence, and court the alliance of 
America, would, in my opinion, be folly and madneſs in 
the extreme, 
Perhaps his grace ſees that America cannot yet ſtand 
- upon her own bottom, and therefore he wiſhes to engage 
Great Britain to ſupport her as an ally. The Ameri- 
cans, by their late treaty, either intend to eſtabliſh a real 
commercial conneCtion with France; or, by only enter- 
ing on that unnatural ſcheme, they mean to oblige their 
parent ſtate to agree to ſuch terms as they may think fit 
to dictate. In the one caſe, their intention muſt be, to 
make Britain ſhrink back within ſuch limits as they ſhall 
preſcribe z and, in the other, that ſhe ſhould defend the 
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haſidious, ingrateful, faithleſs, and unprincipled Americans, 
againſt the future attacks of France. As, in either 
caſe, the elevation of America, on the ruin of Britain, 
ſeems to be their object, Britons ought to be unanimous 
in their vigorous endeavours to fruſtrate ſuch a baſe de- 
ſign. Shall Great Britain, after her expenſive prepara- 
tions by ſea and land, ſubmit to the ruinous ſchemes of 
her natural and unnatura] enemies, without ſo much as 
attempting to ſtrike a ſingle blow? Or ſhall the Ame- 
rican rebels, by threatening us with the hoſtile interpo- 
fition of France, enervate the Britiſh arm, diſmay her 
warlike ſons, and ſhamefully tarniſh the honour of that 
kingdom, which hath long been accuſtomed to viaory 
and triumph? No, my fellow citizens ! let us purſue a 
nobler conduct, Let us view the rewards now offered, for 
thoſe great ſacrifices lately made on the behalf of our re- 
volted colonies, with aftoniſkment and abhorrence ! 
Truſting to the goodneſs of our cauſe, with humble de= 
pendence on the divine aid, may we, on this try ing oc= 
caſion, manifeſt a proper regard for the future welfare of 
our country ; and, incapable of ignobly yielding whilſt 
we can fight, may we evince our reſolution, either to 
conquer as Britons, or to fall like men, 
I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 
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Y laſt letter contained remarks on the duke of 

Richmond's ſpeeches, as they appeared in the newſ- 

papers ; and in this I ſhall take ſome notice of thoſe of 
jor ene. 
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We are told that the earl of Shelburne ſaid, “e the 
« blunders and inactivity of the miniſtry ſeemed to 
4e threaten the ruin of the empire, A predicament in 
« which he ſaw clearly they would rather ſce Great Bri- 
„ tain involved, than part with their beloved places.“ 
This, Sir, appears to be worthy of the moſt ſerious at- 
tention, The pretended blunders and incapacity of ad- 
miniſtration have been loudly and inceſſantly trumpeted 
by our deluding patriots, in order to juſtify that con - 
duct, which ſeems to threaten the ruin of the Britiſh em- 
pire. A predicament in which ſome of them would ra- 
ther ſee their country involved, than fall ſhort of thoſe 
Jucrative places which the miniſtry enjoy. Some of 
them appear now, indeed, to be alarmed at the effects 
of their oppoſition ; and, though much enraged with 
difappointment, they have made ſome very ſalutary al- 
terations in the plan of their conduct. 

In order to prove the criminality of the miniſtry, his 
Jordſhip, we are told, aſked lord Weymouth, “if Ame- 
„ rica was not loft, and a war with France impending ? 
Were not theſe eſtabliſhed facts? And were they not 
cc ſufficient proofs of the incapacity of adminiſtration ?”” 
In anſwer to this, Sir, I beg leave to ſay, they are far 
from being eſtabliſhed facts; and if they were, the con- 
cluſion which his lordſhip hath drawn from the premiſes 
is clearly unnatural and forced. That a war with France 
is now impending, I freely admit; but ſurely his lord- 
ſhip can never believe that America is loſt, whilſt we 
have „ as fine an army as ever was ſeen” maintaining 
their quiet poſſeſiion of Philadelphia, In my opinion it 
is abſurd to ſay that America is loſt, whilſt two of its 
principal ſea- ports are fully poſſeſſed by thoſe troops 
which his lordſhip ſaid might lately have conquered one 
of the provinces of France! But ſuppoſing America to 
be irrecoverably loſt, and a wgr with France actually 
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begun; will they indubitably prove the incapacity of 
adminiſtration? The miniſtry have certainly been en- 
deavouring, not only to reduce the revolted colonies to due 
obedience, but alſo to overawe the ambitious houſes of 
Bourbon; whilſt our falſe patriots have been uſing their 
utmoſt efforts to counteract them, I am ſorry to ſay, 
the encouragement given to the American rebellion has 
been great, and the methods uſed, to divide and diſtreſs 
us at home, many; whilſt our natural enemies have 
been repeatedly invited to take the advantage of our 
diſtracted ſituation, In ſhort, Sir, ſome in oppoſition 
have behaved in ſuch a manner, as to become injurers 
of their country, and enemies to government. 

His lordſhip, we are told, declared, that he trembled 
for the Bank of England ; that at night when he went 
to bed, and in the morning when he got up, the Bank 
was uppermoſt in his thoughts; and that, from ſevera] 
converſations held with you, he was convinced that ad- 
miniſtration ſhould do every thing in their power to ſup- 
port the Bank, If, Sir, as you have ſaid, „A ſuſpicion 
« raiſed, or a panic ſtruck, would deſtroy all private and 
« public credit, diſſolve the whole frame of our govern- 
<< ment, and reduce us to a ſtate of nature;“ ſurely we 
cannot think the houſe of lords the moſt proper place 
for the declaration of his lordſhip's ſolicitude and his 
trembling, But why does his lordſhip adviſe admini- 
ſtration to do every thing in their power to ſupport the 
Bank; and immediately afterward endeavour to diſſuade 
all the monied men in the kingdom from ſupporting the 
miniſtry.? © The monied men very wiſely (ſaid his 
lordſhip) “ put no confidence in the preſent miniſtry ; 
«© they would not lend them their money. No honeſt 
« man would, and whoever did, not only did a fooliſh 


thing, but actually did their country a diſſervice, Let 


« the preſent ſer of blundering miniſters reſign, and let 
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cc honeſt and able men fill their places.“ Was a cer- 
tain noble duke to reply to this, he would probably ſay, 
that his lordſhip had “ Jet the cat out of the bag.” 
Every man, who has a real regard for his king and his 
country, will certainly wiſh adminiſtration to be com- 
poſed of hone/? and able men, But is it paſſible, Sir, 
to believe, that Bong and able men will attempt to force 
the miniſtry out of their places, by ſuch means as have 
a direct tendency to ruin their country? If the miniſtry 
muſt reſign their places, on account of their miſcarriages, 
ſurely thoſe- men who have been the principal cauſe of 
ſuch miſcarriages, ought not to be admitted in their 
ſtead. To reward vice will infallibly encreaſe it: and 
men deſtitute of principle, will ever be ready to ſacrifice 
the intereſt of their country to their own avarice and am- 
bition. Had not the firſt American riots and rebellion 

been rewarded with the repeal of the ſtamp-aR, it is 
more than probable that they would not have ſo ſoon re- 
curred to the ſame means. Children who obtain things 
by crying for them, ſoon learn to know the price of 
every thing they want to enjoy: and thoſe parents who 
are weak enough to make ſuch a rod for their own backs, 
ought, in a great meaſure, to thank themſelves for the 
pernicious conſequences, 

His lordſhip, we are told, adviſed adminiftration * to 
ce ſeek for men among the Whigs, to write to the coun- 
try gentlemen of weight and character in the various 
« counties of the kingdom : ſtate to them the ſituation 
* of public affairs, demand their aſſiſtance, and, where 
« it was neceſſary, offer thoſe honours and adyantages 
de which were in their power to beſtow.” This, Sir, is 
ſuch ſtrange advice, that I can hardly think his lordſhip 
could be ſerious in giving it. If a Whig be one who 
always oppoſes government, ſurely the adviſing admini - 
tration to employ ſuch, muſt be deemed extremely ab- 
; ſurd, 
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ſurd. For inſtance, Sir, I ſhould think Bedlam, or a 
worſe place, the fitteſt abode for that miniſter, who ſhould 
attempt to employ you, in order to favour the purpoſes 
of government. But why is the offer of honours and ad- 
vantages coupled with the demand of their affiſtance ? It 
is the indiſpenſable duty of every man, as a member of 
the ſtate, to promote the intereſt of his country: and, 
on this very principle, our preſent patriots complain. 
loudly of miniſterial corruption and bribery. Can the 
gentlemen in oppoſition approve of that conduct in their 
own party, which they condemn in others? And can 
a Whig be properly called by that name, whilſt he acts 
for government in conſequence of honours and advantages 
received from the miniſtry? I ſhould be ſorry to judge 
uncharitably of any man, but I cannot avoid thinking, 
that had the miniſtry previouſly employed men in the. 
manner which his lordſhip recommended, he would pro- 
bably have been among tae firſt to have 7 their 
conduct. 

His lordſhip declared, ““ that government could never 
ce thrive, unleſs the ſtate ſcribblers (ſuch as the queriſt 
„ employed to write down the Howes, and deſtroy thoſe 
very arguments which he himſelf had, perhaps, but a 
4 little before uſed) were ſilenced.” One would think, 
Sir, that there cannot be any great neceſſity for filencing 

h authors as deſtroy their own arguments, unleſs the 
ſilencer wiſh to preſerve their firſt poſitions from being 
deſtroyed. 

We are told that the Hon. Mr. Fox ſaid, „ the mi- 
« niſter, by not bringing the defamers of the Howes to 
& juſtice, gave reaſon to think that he approved of it.” 
But it is well known that the miniſter hath never at- 
tempted to bring thoſe who have defamed himſelf to juſ- 
tice; and will it therefore follow, that he approves of the 
defamation? This, Sir, appears to be a ſtrange kind 
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of logic, and few, I preſume, will think the concluſion 
| juſtly deducible from the premiſes, But why ſhould the 
miniſter bring the defamers of the Howes to juſtice ? The | 
law is ſurely as open to thoſe gentlemen in oppoſition, 
whoſe favourites the defamed ſeem to be, as it is to the 
miniſter. Whatever attempts are made by the miniſter | 
to reſtrain that which is deemed the liberty, although in 
fact it may be the licentiouſneſs, of the preſs, have a 
tendency to render him unpopular; and the gentlemen 
in oppoſition generally avail themſelves of ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. In ſhort, Sir, a deſire to criminate the 
miniſtry, for the ſake of their places, appears but too 
obvious in the conduct of the leaders in oppoſition, 
| I lament, with the duke of Richmond, „ that men 
« ſhould be found, who, for the profits of a paltry 
place, would ſupport adminiſtration in every meaſure, 
„ whether wiſe and prudent, or weak and wicked.“ 
And I beg leave to call upon his grace to lament like- 
wiſe with me, that men ſhould be found, who, in order 
to obtain the profits of a paltry place, if not from worſe 
motives, oppoſe adminiſtration in every meaſure, right 
as well as wrong, In order to ſhew briefly, the juſtneſs 
of the preſent war on the part of Great Britain, the baſe 
behaviour of oppoſition, and the ruinous conſequences 
which naturally flow from their conduct; I ſhall conclude 
with the following paſlage from the elegant Junius. He 
: fays (alluding to the ſtamp- act) that “ Mr, Greaville 
thought it equitable that thoſe parts of the empire, 
« which had benefitted moſt by the expences of the war, 
« ſhould contribute ſomething to the expences of the 
& peace; and he had no doubt of the conſtitutional right 
« yeſted in parliament to raiſe the contribution, But, 
„ unfortunately for this country, Mr. Grenville was at 
© any rate to be diſtreſſed, becauſe he was miniſter, and 
Mr. P-—t and lord G———n were to be patrons of 
: America, 
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« America, becauſe they were in oppoſition, Their do- 
« claration gave ſpirit and argument to the colonies, 
« and while perhaps they meant no more than a ruin of 
ina miniſter, they in effect divided one half of the em- 
* pire from the other.” 


I am, Reverend Sir, your's, &c. 
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Reverend Sir, 


ONCE more crave your attention to ſome further 

remarks on the publiſhed debates, with a few ſerious 
reſlections on that political doctrine which you, and 
ſeveral of your brethren have ventured to inculcate, 

The gentlemen in oppoſition ſeem to have gone very 
unwarrantable lengths in their attempts to criminate the 
miniſtry, In the beginning of the ſeſſion before the laſt, 
the minority declared that the intention of the houſes of 
Bourbon was certainly hoſtile, and they inſiſted that 
our navy was in ſuch a weak and unprepared ftate, that 
it would be utterly impoſſible to equip a fleet capable of 
coping with thoſe of our enemies, by the time they would 
be ready to put to ſea, In anſwer to this, adminiſtration, 
particularly lord Sandwich, aſſured them, that, ere the 
flects of our enemies could put to ſea, we ſhould have 
one in readineſs ſuperior to them both. But mark, Sir, 
the aſtoniſhing conduct of our patriots! No ſooner had 
ſeveral ſhips of war been commiſſioned, an imprefs begun 
in order to man them, and an eſtimate of 45,000 men 
for the ſea-ſervice brought into the houſe of commons, 
than they exchimed, « Why all this preſſing? Why fo 
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* many men wanted for the navy? It looks as though we 
« were on the eve of a war!” Can any thing, Sir, be 
more glaring than the determination of theſe men to find 
fault with the miniſtry in every thing they do? Firſt to 
tempt and then torment, is as like the prince of darkneſs 
as though ſpit out of his very mouth, At any rate 
the miniſtry are to be blamed, and the American rebel- 
lion encouraged. 

The leaders in oppoſition, after a ſeries of the moſt 
vigorous efforts to ſtop the wheels of government, and 
after having ſtrained every nerve in counteraCting the 
meaſures of adminiſtration, have even accuſed them with 
thoſe very delays, miſcarriages, and dangers which they 
themſelves had occaſioned! The duke of Richmond is 
faid to have called“ the language of the congreſs de- 
« claration, the language of adminiſtration, who had 
<< forced them to change their mild and dutiful ſtyle,” 
But is it poſſible, Sir, for any man to believe the aſſertion ? 
Whoever will take the pains to compare the inflamma=- 
tory ſpeeches of the minority, antecedently publiſhed, 
will ſoon be convinced that the American congreſs drew 
their rebellious materials from that baneful ſource, When 
we are told that a celebrated orator in the houſe of com- 
mons, after inſiſting on the neceſſity of our imme- 
diately acknowledging the independence of America, 
accuſed the miniſtry of having brought us into ſuch 
a diſgraceful and dangerous ſituation; we may reaſonably 
conclude, that the eloquent member lay under ſome 
temptation to encreaſe that diſgrace and danger, pro- 
vided it could be charged to the account of adminiſtra» 
tion. For my part, I am clearly of opinion, that 
the American rebellion not only originated among aur- 
ſelves, but has owed its continuance and progreſs to the 
-unnatural aid and encouragement received from hence. 
Miſtaken notions of ſelf-intereſt may have tempted the 

Ameri- 
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Americans to refiſt the juſt authority of their parent- 
ſtate; but to find Britons ſpeaking and acting in favour 
of that rebellion is truly amazing ! | 

Several of the minority objected to the late bill, im- 
powering the king to appoint commiſſionets to treat with 
the Americans, becauſe, ſaid they, „the obvious ten- 
„ dency which it has to divide the Americans will cer- 
„ tainly induce them to reject our overtures,” Theſe 
gentlemen, if I be not miſtaken, have paid the Ameri=- 
cans an ill-judged compliment. Shall we be told, that 
the Americans will cautioufly avoid every thing which 
hath a tendency to divide them: and yet thoſe very men, 
who tell us ſo, conſtantly endeavour to divide the Britiſh 
Kate! Is unanimity leſs neceſſary or leſs laudable in Bri- 
tons, than in the American rebels? Where is the man ſo 
regardleſs of truth as to anſwer in the affirmative? That 
our modern patriots pretend to be extremely watchful 
over the intereſt of their country, I freely admit: but 
alas, for that aſtoniſhing manner in which _ have 
proceeded | 

Upon. this principle the inquiry into the ſtate of the 
nation was ſaid to be ſet on foot. But how was it con- 
ducted? And what was the reſult? By calling for a 
vaſt number of papers, and requiring adminiſtration to 
defend a variety of their meaſures, the leading inquirers 
ſeem to have intended to perplex and plague the miniſtry 
in ſuch a manner, as not only to prevent a vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the American war, but alſo to force them to 
a ſpeedy reſignation of thoſe places for which they had 
long contended.—We are told that the duke of Rich- 
mond ſaid, „the inquiry had rouſed the people to a 
«« ſenſe of their ſituation, and obliged miniſters to change 
<« the ruinous courſe they were purſuing.” That the 
members of both houſes have a right to freedom of de- 


bate within their own walls, I entertain not a doubt: 
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but ſome of their attempts to rouſe the people, I con- 
ceive to be unparliamentary and dangerous. However 
that may be, I hope his grace does not imagine that 
the thanks voted him by the anti-government party, in 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, affords any proof of the ſenſe of 
the people at large, It has appeared, that we have 
ſuſtained loſſes in trade, in ſhipping, in ſoldiers, in ſea- 
men, and in money; but are not ſuch loſſes inſeparably 
connected with a ſtate of war? And have not the revolted 
colonies felt them more ſeverely than us? The miniſtry 
have indeed made ſome change in their proceedings; but 
as wicked Haman the Agagite ſaid : “ All this availeth me 
& nothing ſo long as I ſee Mordecai the Jew fitting at the 
« king's gate.” The miniſtry muſt reſign their places; 
nothing ſhort of this will ſatisfy their ambitious oppo- 
nents, We are told that his grace ſaid: “ it was un- 
* manly in the miniſtry to keep their places, when the 
& prefling neceſſity of making peace, required the exe- 
e cution of plans diametrically oppoſite to every thing 
« they had ſaid, and every thing they had done for a 
&« ſeries of years.” Here is a manifeſt deviation from 
the oftenſive principle of oppoſition. His grace hath 
declared himſelf clearly and expreſly againſt men, not 
againſt meaſures: this, Sir, however diſagreeable the diſ- 
covery may be to ſeveral of the anti-government party, 

ſerves to evince the ruling motive of their leaders, 
Minority, after having repeatedly declared their wiſh 
that America might never be conquered, pretended to 
feel for the injured honour of their country in general 
| Burgoyne's ſurrender; and they denounced vengeance 
on thoſe whom they were pleaſed to point out as having 
been the cauſe of his miſcarriage, Although I do not 
approve of the late inquiries, becauſe I believe they had 
a ſtrong tendency to injure the nation; yet I think it 
highly neceſſary that an inquiry ſhould be made into the 
M conduct 
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conduct of ſome men, provided that it be fet on foot at 
a proper time, when all, who are principally concerned, 
can attend to deſend themſelves, The ed, the treaſure, 
and the commerce of the Britiſh empire are too valuable 
and intereſting to be trifled with. 

The leaders in oppoſition have, on ſome particular 
occaſions, called on the country members to conſider the 
high rate of the land-tax. But whether with an in- 
tention to divide the miniſterial party, to deter adminiſ- 
tration from making any addition to that branch of the 
revenue, or to make the public believe that landed pro- 
perty is already ſo much burdened, that proviſion muſt 
be made for the additional ſupplies, by laying taxes upon 
ſome orrher articles, I ſhall not venture to determine. 
However that may be, I look on their conduct as highly 
reprehenſible, It is well known that land is not taxed 
according to its preſent value; and, as the difference 
between the real value and that which is taxed is various, 
each proprietor muſt be the beſt judge how far his pro- 
perty is burdened. I am credibly informed, that in 
ſome parts of Northumberland, where the value of land 
has greatly increaſed fince the Union, the preſent tax 
amounts only to three-pence in the pound; which is 
no more than one ſixteenth of that which ſhould be 
paid according to the ſtatute. In juſtice to the public, 
every eſtate ought to be rated at its real value. The 
complaint of partiality would thereby be obviated, and 
our patriots prevented from impoſing on the public by 
their falſe repreſentations. 

I preſume that ſuch taxes as are leaſt oppreſſive to the 


people, and, at the ſame time, molt effectual for the 


ſupport of government, ought to be preferred, Mr. 
Gilbert's motion for taxing all public ſalaries and clear 


perquiſites of office, amounting to two hundred pounds 
a year and upwards, one fourth of their value, was 
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truly patriotic; and I am really ſorry that it miſcarried- 
When I conſider that it was intended to reduce, during 
the preſent war, the value of thoſe offices for which the 
minority leaders had been long ſtriving; I cannot be 
anywiſe ſurpriſed at the oppoſition which it met with 
from that quarter, Nor can I wonder that lord North 
ſhould be found on the ſame ſide; for, although I 
think the ſervants of the crown ought to ſtand firſt in 
contributing to the exigencies of the ſtate, I ſhould have 
but a poor opinion of that general, who, in the face of 
the enemy, would attempt to reduce the pay of his troops. 

The eagerneſs of the minority leaders to cenſure the 
conduct of adminiſtration, has frequently betrayed them 
into the moſt glaring inconſiſtencies, One day a noble 
lord accuſes thouſands of his majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects 
of having acted contrary to the conſtitution; and, on 
a ſubſequent day, declares the conſtitution itſelf to be 
doubtful, by his propoſing the ſettling of it as a matter ſa 
eſſentially neceſſary, that it ought to be ſet about pre- 
vious to any other buſineſs, —A noble duke, when he 
wanted our ſhips of war to leave the American coaſt, 
was pleaſed to call the frigates the force of our navy, and 
recommended their being ordered home in order to guard 
us againſt an invaſion: but when the miniſtry were to be 
blamed for ſuffering the French fleet to paſs the traits of 
Gibraltar, our whole naval force in America became in- 
ſtantly ſa weak as to be deemed unable to cope with the 
Toulon ſquadron, conſiſting only of twelve or thirteen 
ſhips of the line and a few frigatzs, On this I ſhall 
juſt obſerve, that the Jatter may be true, the former is 
ridiculous, And, as modern patrictiſm and reaſon 
ſeldom agree with each other, I ſhould not be ſur- 
priſed to hear the city militia recommended as the fitteſt 
troops for repelling an invaſion, —At one time the miniſ- 
try is condemned for reſolving to go to war with France, 
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on account of their late treaty with our rebellious ſub- 
jects: and at another it is inſiſted, that they are highly 
culpable for ſuffering the Toulon fleet to come out of the 
Mediterranean ſea. —Can the duke of Richmond prove 
that the French have a juſt right to trade with our re- 
volted colonies, but not to the uſe of the weſtern ocean 
through which they muſt unavoidably paſs? Or, can he 
inform us how adminiſtration could hinder the progreſs 
of the French fleet, without an actual commencement of 
hoſtilities ? Although it be granted, that * the fortreſs 
„ of Gibraltar is not kept merely as an inſult to the 
& Spaniards; nor Minorca ſolely regarded as an orna- 
ment to the Britiſh crown;” will it therefore follow, 
that we have a juſt right to ſhut and to open the paſſage 
of the Straits as we think fit? Adminiſtration, by holding 
thoſe places of honour and emolument which the minority- 
leaders want to enjoy, are ſure to meet with oppoſition 
from that quarter, in almoſt every great national concern, 
If the miniſter ſpeaks of peace, they are for war: and, 
if he declares for war, they inſiſt on the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving peace! If preparations for hoſtilities by ſea and 
Jand are not vigorouſly carried on, the heads of the mi- 
niftry are ſaid to be juſtly forfeited by their ſupineneſs: 
and, if their preparations are ſpirited, they are immediately 
branded with extravagance, injuſtice and cruelty! If 
adminiſtration make any demands on our American 
brethren, they are deemed tyrannical: and, if they hold 
out any offers, they are ſaid to be inſidious! If, when 
judged neceſſary, our demands at forcign courts are 
ſpirited, they are called inſolent: and, if otherwiſe made, 
thoſe who are immediately concerned are ſure to be 
charged with incapacity, puſillanimity, and treachery. 

Theſe, my fellow Britons, are your preſent patriots ; 
and ſuch has been the conduct of thoſe who arrogantly 


c;aim your approbation and applauſe! If you eſteem the 
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conſiſtency and candour of your worthy anceſtors, you 
will lament the aſtoniſhing degeneracy of the preſent 
patriots, —[f you have a real regard for your country, 
you muſt abhor their deſtructive conduct: and if you 
wiſh to promote the welfare of your poſterity, you will 
aſſiduouſly endeavour to defeat their pernicious deſigns, 
For my part, I ſolemnly declare, that I can as eaſily 
conceive Satan to be the great friend of mankind; as 
I can believe that the preſent leaders in oppoſition are 
endeavouring to advance the intereſt of their country. 
May we ſpeedily turn from thoſe fins which have pro- 
voked the Almighty to ſend ſuch a grievous ſcourge 
amongſt us; and may we earneſtly join in beſeeching 
the Father of all our mercies to put his hook in their 
noſe and his bridle in their lips, and turn them back 
as he did the raging Aſſyrians of old, when they magni- 
hed themſelves againſt that Almighty hand which uſed 

them as a rod, in order to reclaim his choſen Iſrael. 
* Thepains you have taken to diſſeminate your poiſonous 
doctrine renders you highly reprehenſible; and your not 
having publickly relinquiſhed thoſe principles, which 
your filence proves you incapable of defending, may 
juſtly be deemed a conſiderable addition to your offence. 
If you really believe your conduct to have been right, 
the refutation of your opponents is a duty which you owe 
to yourſelf and the cauſe in which you have engaged: if, 
on the contrary, you are convinced that you have been 
wrong, your duty to Gd and your country calls for 
your publick and immediate confeſſion. As a Briton, 
I love my country; and, as a member of the community, 
I wiſh to aid and aſſiſt its government. Fully convinced 
that the friends of Britain are my friends, and that her 
enemies ought always to be conſidered as enemies to me, 
I think it my duty to oppoſe all the abettors of the pre- 
ſent rebellicn. Wherever I go I offer to maintain the 
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legiſlative right of Britain over her colonies, againſt as 
many as chuſe to aſſemble on the oppolite ſide: and, 
influenced by theſe motives, I again declare my readineſs 
to meet you, and ſuch of your friends as you may think 
proper to convene, on the ſubject. Truſting to the good- 
nels of my country's cauſe, I pay no regard to diſparity 
in number; if I prevail in the debate, I ſhall be more 
eſtabliſhed in my opinion; and, if vanquiſhed, I ſhall 
have an opportunity of giving up ſuch ſentiments as, 
upon trial, I find to be erroneous, 

Before I take my leave of this diſagreeable ſubject, 
allow me to,aſk, how can you anſwer to God and your 
conſcience for that aſtoniſhing part which you have acted 
therein? You acknowledged that the Conciliatory Bill, 
which paſſed in the beginning of the year 41775, 
ſuſpended the operation of all the acts complained of 
by the colonies, ſo long as they continued to raiſe ſuch 
ſums of money as the legiſlature of Great Britain ſhould 
name, You owned that our legiſlature, in allowing 


the Americans to tax themſelves, reſerved only the right 


of fixing the quantum to be raiſed, You likewiſe ad- 
mitted, that the ſword was not then drawn; that hoſti- 
lities had not commenced: and you applauded the 
Americans for treating our conciliatory propoſal with in- 
dignation, and rejecting it with contempt! Had the 
Americans intended to behave as became ſubjects of the 
Britiſh crown, they would not have ſpurned at ſuch an 
equitable propoſal, Had they wiſhed to bear any part 


of theſe burdens with which their parent-ſtate, by nou- 
riſhing and defending them, became unavoidably preſſed; 
they would have made ſome ſpecific offers, If the lati- 


tude for taxing, reſerved by the Britiſh legiſlature, had 
been their only reaſon for refuſing to comply; they would 
ſurely have propoſed ſome mode for fixing its limits. 
Although all that they formerly contended for appears 
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to have been granted by the bill, yet the ſelf-intereſt, 
pride and ambition of ſome men on the other ſide the 
Atlantic, buoyed up and encouraged by the factious 
conduct of their demagogues here, have hurried the 
colonies into a mg{ daring, dangerous, and bloody re- 
bellion, 

As a Briton, I fincerely lament the unjuſtifiable part 
which ſome of thoſe in oppoſition have ated; and, as 
a proteſtant diſſenter, it pains me to think on your un- 
chriſtian conduct, Your publications on Civil Liberty 
ate diredly repugnant to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity; and 

they have been productive of much miſchief on both ſides 
| the Atlantic, Inftead of endeavouring to pull down the 
pillars of the ſtate; you ſhould have copied after your 
divine maſter, who, during his miniſtry on earth, went 
about doing geod. In the room ef joining thoſe who are 
ruining their country for the ſake of obtaining the high 
offices in adminiſtration; you ought to have aſſiſted the 
government in their endeavours to promote the general 
welfare of the empire And, inſtead of planting your 
ſovereign's pillow with thorns, by publiſhing your licen- 
tious Scheme of Civil Liberty; you ſhould have en- 
deavoured to alleviate his weighty cares, by reſtraining 
vice, diſcouraging luxury, and exhorting all your fellows 
ſubjects to © fear God and honour the king.“ 

The word of God commands us to yield obedience 
to civil rulers; but in direct oppoſition to that ſacred 
authority, you have endeavoured to excite the peaceful 
ſubjects in every kingdom to diſloyalty and rebellion, 
When it is conſidered that “ every battle of the warrior 
„is with confuſed noiſe and garments rolled in blood;“ 
every humane heart muſt wiſh to promote peace among 
men, Clergymen, by the great influence which they 
generally have over the Jaity, eſpecially their own hearers, 
have it much in their wer to advance, or to leſſen the 
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authority of government; and, conſequently, of for- 
warding, or impeding its deſigns. I am afraid, Sir, 
that you, and ſeveral of your clerical brethren, have 
much to anſwer for on this head, ** The juſtice of the 
% nation has flept over your enormities; but can you 
« expect that the juſtice of heaven will ſleep?” When 
the Lord ſhall ariſe to make inquiſition for 4/224, you, 
and your brethren in ſedition, may tremble at the dread 
account! Before that Omniſcient and impartial Judge, 
you will ſtand ſtript of all thoſe tinſel coverings which 
ſerve to deceive your feilow;mortals. Then will your 
learned declamation be like the broken bubble, and all 
your loud-tongued patriotiſm vaniſh like the diſlolving 
ſmoke. | 
I think I am warranted in ſaying, that the Britiſh 
conſtitution is juſtly eſteemed the beſt in the world: 
that our preſent government is, without exception, the 
mildeſt on earth: and that the virtues which adorn our 
illuſtrious ſovereign, as a man, as a hufband, as a father; 
and as a king, conſtitute one of the moſt amiable cha- 
racters of the age. Under circumftances ſo peculiarly 
favourable, the factious ſubject, and the real Chriſtian, 
are characters abſolutely irreconcileable. I am ſenſible 
that many, who profeſs godlineſs, abet the cauſe of re- 
bellion, “ deſpiſe government, and are not affraid to 
e ſpeak evil of dignities;“ but I cannot believe that the 
truly pious Chriſtian dare indulge himſelf in any ſuch 
conduct, That miniſter who calls on his audience to 
join with him in praying, that the iron hand of op- 
„ preflion, which is gone forth, may be ſtayed ;” en- 
tertains but a poor opinion of them as Britons and as 
Chriſtians, Such an enemy to legal government I once 
heard; but I durſt not join with him in the petition, 
May it no longer be ſaid that the leaders of this people 
« cauſeth them to err.* May thagrecepts and examples 
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of our Lord and his apoſtles be ſeriouſly conſidered; and 
may the conduct of Chriſtians be regulated by that un- 
erring ſtandard, Bleſſed be God, we have many diſſenting 
miniſters, who think it their indiſpenſable duty to enforce 
the legal authority of that government, which ſecures 
the peaceable enjoyment of all their civil and religious 
privileges. I have, in ſeveral places, had the pleaſure 
of hearing miniſters pray, ** that the Almighty would 
grant ſuch ſucceſs to the Britiſh arms, as might be 
© conducive to a ſpeedy and permanent peace; and that 
all the horrid calamities of war might happily ceaſe.” 
This language, Sir, is clearly expreſſive of the humane 
man, the loyal ſubject, and the pious Chriſtian, With 
ſuch I heartily join,—May legal government be more 
highly valued, and Britons unanimous in its ſupport. 
May Albion's king be always the father of his people, and 
their happineſs his delight. May wiſdom and integrity 
diſtinguiſh his counſellors, and courage, tempered with 
humanity, mark the conduct of his troops. May the 
Britiſh arms be ever victorious; and may the revolted 
colonies ſoon become duly obedient. May their prin- 
cipal deluders meet with ſuch puniſhment as the public 
ſafety renders neceſſary; and may civil diſcord be no 
more heard in our land. May every part of the Britiſh 
dominions enjoy the bleſſings of a permanent peace: 
may vital religion always diſtinguiſh us as a Chriſtian 
people: and may we continue the favourites of heaven, 
till empire on earth ſhall be no more, | 


I am, Reverend Sir, 


Your humble ſervant, 


JOHN STEVENSON, 
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The Slavery of the Colliers, Coal-bearers, 
and Salters in Scotland. 


LR TER 1. 

Gentlemen, 

T is with the utmoſt pleaſure I obſerve, that a bill 

is ſoon to be brought in to alter, explain, and 
amend ſeveral acts of the parliament of Scotland, re- 
ſpecting colliers, coal-bearers, and ſalters; and when 1 
reflect upon that zeal for /iberty, which hath, on many 
occaſions, ſhone conſpicuouſly in St. Stephen's chapel, 
I cannot entertain the leaſt doubt of your readineſs to 
emancipate ſo many of our fellow-ſubje&ts from their 
long, ſcandalous, unconſtitutional, and cruel flavery, 
Slavery ! O hateful name! may it be ſpeedily and totally 
annihilated throughout this happy iſle, Shall a free- 
born Briton, the favourite of heaven and envy of the 
world, loſe for ever his much-loved and invaluable 
liberty, by entering to work in a Scotch colliery ? For- 
bid it, and from henceforth prevent it, O ye guardians 
of our ineſtimable privileges! 

I truſt that the odious epithet of fave, when applied 
to a native of Great Britain, will always grate upon the 
car of every member of your aſſembly. But in Scotland, 

« all 
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all colliers, coal- bearers, and ſalters have, for almoſt 
one hundred and ſeventy years, been held, reputed and 
treated as faves; and yet, amazing to think, this is the 
firſt effort that hath ever been made to manumit them! 
I am willing to ſuppoſe that the Engliſh members have, 
in general, been ignorant of ſuch bondage; but amongſt 
the many forty-fives which, ſince the Union, have repre- 
ſented Scotland, I preſume that ſcarcely an ignorant 
perſon can be named. I am far from taking any plea- 
ſure in accuſing my countrymen and fellow- ſubjects, 
but facts are ſtubborn things; againſt them, even the 
eloquence of a Cicero muſt fail; and mere profeſſions of 
liberal and humane principles, however pompous, are 
unſubſtantial proofs, 

In this highly favoured country, liberty is our darling 
privilege; and every attempt to deſtroy or abridge it, 
quickly alarms each tenacious poſſeſſor. Arbitrary mea- 
ſures are no ſooner uſed, even againſt an individual, 
but every breaſt is fired with reſentment; and the hated 
deſpot, like the drunkards in ancient Sparta, is inſtantly 
held up as a monſter, for the riſing generation to gaze 
on with abhorrence, How muſt every Engliſhman ſtand 
amazed at hearing, that, ever ſince the year 1606, ſeveral 
hundreds of the free-born inhabitants of this iſland have 
been held in real ſlavery; without having committed any 
other act of delinquency than that of endeavouring ta 
maintain themſclves and their families, by working coals 

and making of ſalt, for the comfortable accommodation 
of their hard-hearted and unfeeling neighbours! I hope 
that the gentlemen, whoſe humane feelings have incited 
them to move for this bill, mean to procure the zotal 
abolition of ſo diſgraceful a bondage; but the words 
& alter, explain, and amend,” imply a partial remedy 
only; and when I reflect on the ſhameful practice of 
their courts, and conſider that ſome, who are now high 
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in the law department, may think themſelves materially 
affected by any reduction of that power which they have 
ſo long exerciſed over the bodies of their miſerable ſaves, 
they powerfully excite ſome very diſagreeable forebodings. 
In England, they enter into articles of agreement with 
their maſters for a certain time; and I humbly preſume 
that no reaſonable objection can operate againſt a ſimilar 
practice in Scotland. I cannot conceive why any law 
fhould be made to affect the colliers and ſalters in 
Scotland, any more than thoſe in England; eſpe- 
cially as their number and importance in the former, 
bear but a very ſmall proportion to that of the latter, 
The privilege of parties to judge for themſelves, ante- 
cedent to their executing of any covenant or agreement, 
flows from an inherent and conſtitutional right; and as 
the law of Scotland, as well as that of England, obliges 
every perſon who hath voluntarily and deliberately bound 
kimſelf, to the true and full performance of every clauſe 
in the contract; I hope you will now reſtore a ſet of 
peaceable, laborious and uſeful people, to the ſociety of 
their fellow- ſubjects; by repealing ſpeedily, totally and 
abſolutely, every ſtatute now in force againſt them, 

In my next, I intend to preſent you with a tranſcript 
of the ſeveral acts reſpecting colliers, coal-bearers and 
ſalters, in Scotland, together with ſome curſory te- 


marks, 
I remain, moſt reſpectfully, 


Gentlemen, 


Your moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 


A FRIEND To TRUE LIBERTY, 


LETTER 
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Gentlemen, 


ADDRESSED you lately in behalf of the poor 


oppreſſed colliers, coal-bearers, and ſalters in Scot- 


land; and, encouraged by a firm perſuaſion of your 
readineſs to redreſs all ſuch grievances as appear to be 
real and momentous, I ſhall now offer for your peruſal 
a tranſcript of thoſe acts which have, in ſome meaſure, 
driven them from the ſociety of other men; and forced 


them to herd by themſelves, as if they were a ſet of 


beings eſtentially different from their fellow-ſubjects. 


In the reign of James the Firſt of England, in the 


year 1605, it was no leſs imprudently than cruelly en- 
acted as follow, viz. 
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„Our ſovereign lord and eſtates of this preſent parlia- 


ment ſtatutes and ordains, that no perſon within this 
realm hereafter ſha}l hire or conduce any ſalters, colliers 
or coal-bearers, without ſufficient teſtimonial of their 
maſter whom they laſt ſerved, ſubſcribed with his 
hand, or at leaſt ſufficient atteſtation of a reaſonable 
cauſe of their removing, made in the preſence of ane 
(one) baillie, or ane magiſtrate of the part where they 
came fra (from), and in caſe they receive, fee, hire, 
ſupply, or entertain any of the ſaid colliers, ſalters, 
or coal-bearers, without ſufficient teſtimonial from the 
maſters whom they left, challenging their ſervants 
within year and day, that the party by whom they 
are challenged, ſhall deliver them back again within 
twenty-four hours, under the pain of one hundred 
pounds *, to be paid to the perſons whom fra they 


* Eight pounds ſix ſhillings and eight-pence ſterling. 


<c. paſſed, 
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< paſſed, and that for ilk, and ilk (each) time that they 
« or any of them, ſhall happen to be challenged, and 
« not delivered, as ſaid is. And the ſaid colliers, coal- 
<« bearers, and ſalters, to be eſteemed, reput, and holden 
sc as thieves, and puniſhed in their badies, viz. Sa many 
e of them as ſhall receive fore-wages and fees. And 
<« the ſaid eſtates of this preſent parliament give power 
« and commiſſion to all maſters and owners of coal - 
« heughs and ſalt-pans to apprehend all vagabonds and 
& ſturdie beggars to be put to labour,” 

Becauſe watermen, windſmen, and gateſmen were 
neceſſary perſons in collieries, and not included in the 
preceding ſtatute, the following act paſſed in the firſt 
parliament of king Charles the ſecond, in the year 1661, 
Viz, 

Our ſovereign lord, with the advice and conſent of 
ac his eſtates of parliament, ratifies the eleventh act of 
« the eighteenth parliament of king James the ſixth, of 
& worthy memory, made anent (concerning) coal-bearers 
© and ſalters, with this addition, that becauſe watermen, 
c who laves and draws water in the coal-heugh-head, and 
& gateſmen, who work the ways and paſſages in the ſaid 
4 heughs, are as neceſſary to the owners and maſters 
« of the ſaid coal-heughs, as the colliers and bearers — 
« It is therefore ſtatuted and ordained by our ſovereign 
<« lord, with advice and conſent aforeſaid, that no perſon 
« ſhall hire or ſeduce any waterman, windſman, or 
<« gateſman, without a teſtimonial of the maſter whom 
& they ſerved, under the pains contained in the former 
& acts in all points. And becauſe it is found by expe- 
<« rience that the giving of great fees hath been a mean 
« and way to ſeduce and bring coal-hewers from their 
« maſters, it is therefore ſtatuted and ordained, that it 
„ ſhall not be lawful for any coal- maſters in this 
„ kingdom, to give any greater fee than the ſum of 
© twenty 
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« twenty marks “ in fee or bounteth, under any colour 
ce or pretext: and becauſe the ſaid coal-hewers and 
s ſalters, and other workmen in coal-heughs within this 
« kingdom, do lie from their work at Paſch, Yule, 
« Whitſunday, and certain other times in the year, 
« which times they employ in drinking and debauchery, 
„to the great offence of God, and prejudice of their 
& maſters; it is therefore ſtatuted and ordained, that the 
&« (aid colliers ſhall work all the fix days of the week, 
except the time of Chriſtmas, under the pain of twenty 
& ſhillings Scots +, to be paid to their maſter, for ilk 
& day's failzie, over and above the prejudice ſuſtained by 
ce their maſters, and other puniſhment of their bodies.“ 
I will not take upon me to ſay, that real Navery was 
intended by the legiſlature of Scotland in paſling the fore- 
going ſtatutes; neither will I venture to determine, 
whether any who are entitled to all the common privileges 
and immunities of Britons can be held, by virtue of the 
ſaid acts, as ſaves for life, merely becauſe they began to 
labour in a Scotch colliery or ſalt-work, and received a ſix- 
pence or upwards from the owner or maſter thereof, as fee 
or fore-wages: but I think I may juſtly ſay, that nothing 
ſeems to be wanting in the ſaid acts to conſtitute real 
ſlavery, but the name! and that want hath been abun- 
dantly ſupplied by the deciſions of their courts of law. 
The power and commiſſion given to owners and maſters 
of collieries and ſalt-works to ©* apprehend all vagabonds 
« and ſturdy beggars to be put to labour,“ is truly 
aſtoniſhing ; it is nothing leſs than -empowering them 
to take and hold all ſuch as faves for life: and as every 
owner and maſter is, without exception, appointed judge, 
as well as party, by the act, I preſume the mind of man 
can hardly conceive it poſſible for any law to be more replete 


* Twenty-two ſhillings and three-pence farthing. 
+ Twenty-pence, 9 
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with injuſtice, or dangerous in its conſequences. The 
welfare of the community requires that the executive 
power ſhould be lodged in impartial and diſintereſted 
hands; and juſtice and equity ſay, that the nature and 
quantity of every puniſhment ſhould be exactly propor- 
tioned to the crimes for which they are ſeverally inflicted, 
What demon then, could firſt move for the inveſting of 
owners and maſters of collieries and ſalt-pans with an 
unlimited power to puniſh the bodies of their fellow- 
ſubjects !—<* And other puniſhment of their bodies, ſays 
the Caledonian legiſlature, without the leaſt reſtriction 
or reſerve, But racking upon the wheel is a puniſhment 
of the body; and, conſidering the many inſtances of 
abuſed power, it may perhaps be wondered that no hard- 
hearted wretch ever proceed2d to fome ſuch ſhocking 
torture, upon a belief, or plea, that it was as much 
within the meaning of the ſtatute, as the well-known 
practice of immuring their bodies within the walls of 
their own priſons. 

In my next I ſhall ſhew, by an extract from the act 
paſſed in the year 1747, aboliſhing the heritable juriſ- 
dictions in Scotland, what hand the Britiſh legiſlature 
then had in rivetting the chains of that claſs of men whoſe 


cauſe I now plead. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 


A FRIEND To TRUE LIBERTY. 


LETTER 
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Gentlemen, 


N my laſt letter I took the liberty of preſenting you 
with exact copies of thoſe acts of the parliament of 
Scotland upon which the owners and maſters of the 
collieries and ſalt works in that country have grounded 
their right of property in their colliers, coal - bearers, and 
ſalters, ever ſince the year 1606; each owner and maſter 
holding and claiming, as his ſaves, all thoſe who made 
their firſt beginning to work within his premiſes, Some, 
indeed, have doubted the /egality of their claim, as 
founded upon the ſtatutes before quoted, and they hoped, 
eſpecially ſince the union with England, that ſooner or 
later there would be a deciſion in favour of the oppreſſed. 
But at the very time they may be ſuppoſed to have been 
warmed with hopes of freedom, their chains were effectu- 
ally rivetted, and rivetted by the legiſlature of Great 
Britain! 

In order to remove ſuch inconveniencies “ as had 
ariſen, and might ariſe from the multiplicity and ex- 
tent + of heritable juriſdictions in Scotland; to make 
ſatisfaction to the proprietors, and to reſtore to the crown 
the powers of juriſdiction originally and properly belong- 
ing to it, according to the conſtitution; and for ex- 
tending the influence, benefit, and protection of the 
| king's laws and courts of juſtice to all his majeſty's ſub- 
jects in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, and 
for rendering the union more complete; an act paſſed in 

the year 1747, declaring all heritable juriſdictions, 


Two very dangerous and unnatural rebellions. 
| + By a law then in force, every vaſſal in Scotland who refuſed to 


follow his ſuperior forfeited his life. 
N powers, 
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powers, authorities, and privileges to be abrogated, taken 
away, diſſolved, and extinguiſhed; rents of lands, con- 
ſiſting of money, victual (grain), cattle, or other goods, 
excepted, But this very act, which freed all others 
from their deſtructive vaſſalage, conſigned the poor in- 
offenſive colliers to a moſt ſhameful bondage! Section 21. 
of that act runs thus: | 

&« Provided alſo, that every heritor or proprietor of 
« Jands in Scotland, within which any coal-works, or 
6c ſalt- works, or mines of any kind are or ſhall be car- 
« ried on, ſhall and may be at liberty to exerciſe ſuch 
«6 power and juriſdiction as is competent to him by lay, 
« over the colliers or ſalters, or other workmen employed 
6 in carrying on ſuch coal- works, falt- works, or mines, 
<6 any thing herein contained to the contrary notwith- 
10 ſtanding,” 

What an evident and affecting proof is here given of 
human weakneſs! If the Britiſh legiſlature really intended, 


as in the preamble, that the influence, benefit, and pro- 


tection of the king's laws and courts of juftice ſhould be 
conflitutionally extended to all the king's ſubjects in Scot- 
land, I beg leave to aſk, why ſo many hundreds of thoſe. 
very ſubjects were cruelly excluded by the fore · cited 
clauſe? To ſay that they had never been, nor were likely 
to be, in actual rebellion againſt their king and their 
country, and, conſequently, not ſo immediately the 
objects of the act; would ſurely operate very ſtrongly 
in their favour, and againſt the ſhameful exception. | 
In the reign of James the Firſt, the parliament of 
Scotland diveſted, or rather robbed, all colliers, coal- 
bearers, and ſalters of their native liberty, without aſſign- 
ing the leaft ſhadow of reaſon for their ſo doing; and 
the firſt parliament of Charles the Second placed all 
watermen, windſmen, and gateſmen in the ſame predi= 


cament, merely becauſe they wers e. as. neceſſary to the 
4 owners 
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« owners and maſters of collieries as the colliers and 
«© coal-bearers.“ But if the being neceſſary to the owners 
and maſters of collieries, be of itſelf a ſufficient reaſon 
for adſtrifting ſuch perſons as ſlaves during life, it is 
well that miners, blackſmiths, wrights, and farmers 
were not alſo included. | 

I know there are many in Scotland who plead for 
the neceſſity of holding the colliers, &c. as ſaves; and 
the great benefit which the public receive from coal and 
ſalt- works, together with the very diſagreeable nature of 
their buſineſs, are the arguments which they advance in 
proof of ſuch neceſſity. But ſurely this reaſoning muſt 
ſound very ſtrangely in a free country; and I am much 
miſtaken if any but capital criminals are ever ſo diveſted 
of their birth-right, even under the moſt arbitrary ſtate, 
If the public be ſo highly benefitted by works which muſt 
prove ſuperlatively d iſagreeable to thoſe who are employed 
in them, ſurely that public, inſtead of encreaſing, ſhould 
humanely endeavour to alleviate ſuch miſery as unavoid= 
ably attend them. | 

How much ſoever the behaviour of the parliament of 
Scotland, in this matter, may excite our wonder; that 
of the Britiſh legiſlature is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, The 
former added watermen, windſmen and gateſmen, to 
colliers, coal-bearers and ſalters; but the latter, contrary 
to the long experience of England, and without being 
blinded by deluſory intereſt, appears willing to include 
all who are employed i in „mines of any kind” throughout 
that country. The one gives power and commiſſion to 
all owners and maſters of collieries to puniſh their unfor= 
tunate ſlaves in their bodies, without aſcertaining the 
nature or quantity of ſuch puniſhment; but the other, 
in the 22d ſection of the laſt mentioned ſtatute, by re- 
ſtraining them from „ trying, judging, or determining 
1 in any caſe whatloever, inferring the Joſs of fe or 
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diſmembration, allows them to proceed to the inflic- 
tion of every leſs puniſhment. I am ſorry that any 
law, ſo eſſentially unconſtitutional, ſhould ever have 
diſgraced a Britiſh ſtatute book; and it pains me to 
think, that in the 20th of George the Second, the legiſ- 
lature of this free country adted ſo unworthy the cha- 
racter of Britons and of men, 

Slave is an epithet univerſally odious; and as all who 
are unfortunately. under that appellation are excluded 
from ſocial intercourſe with the reſt of their own ſpecies, 
"adult perſons are effectually deterred from entering to 
work in either coal or ſalt works; hence the end which 
the legiſlature and others had principally in view, be- 
comes in a great meaſure defeated, by the very means 
intended to promote it. Such an averſion have perſons 
of the meaneſt circumſtances to /avery, that colliers have 
been, and now are, extremely ſcarce in Scotland ; and 
had not the helpleſs children, through the neceſſitous 
circumſtances of their collier parents, been put to that 
work before they were of age to judge for themſelves, 
perhaps all Scotland could not at this time produce three 
colliers, who had not been forced into the buſineſs as 
vagabonds or ſturdy beggars, by virtue of that Py 
commiſſion -given to owners and maſters of collieries, i 
the act of Charles the Second, 

- As the nature of the colliery buſineſs makes it neceſ- 
fary that they ſhould be paid by the quantity of coals 
wrought, and not according to the time they are employed 
in working them; ſuch colliers as are expert and in- 
duſtrious make very good wages: and I have heard 
ſeveral in Scotland ſay, that, looking upon the coal- 
working . buſineſs as being very profitable, they would 
immediately engage in it, but for the diſgraceful ſlavery 
which attended it. They well knew, that he with 
whom they ſhould firſt work, would claim them as his 
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ſlaves for ever after; and, being unable to ſubmit to 
ſuch a hateful bondage, they determined to forego thoſe 
advantages, which otherwiſe would have been very ac- 
ceptable. | 

The matter now in agitation before you, gentlemen, 
is of the utmoſt importance to all the colliers, coal- 
bearers, and falters in Scotland; and your deciſion may 
probably fix their fate for ages to come, If you raiſe 
them to a ſtate of equality in Jaw with the other Jabourers 
in that country, by totally aboliſhing every ſtatute now 
particularly affecting them, their numbers will ſoon 
abound; a thouſand grateful hearts will ardently invoke 
all- bounteous Heaven in behalf of their kind deliverers; 
and the names of thoſe gentlemen who firſt moved your 
aſſembly to take cognizance of their unconſtitutional 
and inhuman ſufferings, will be tranſmitted to their 
poiterity with honour and. applauſe, If, through their 
ill deſign, the redreſs now ſought ſhould be rendered 
partial and inadequate, their names will nevertheleſs be 
tranſmitted from one generation' to another ; but, in 
ſuch caſe, it will be as Pontius Pilate is recorded in the 
Apoſtles Creed. 

Having mentioned the deciſions of the courts of law 
in Scotland, as declarative of the legality of holding all 
their colliers and coal-bearers in perpetual ſſavery, I ſhall 
beg leave, in my next, to ſhew the juſtice of that af- 
ſertion, by preſenting you with a caſe, as ſet forth in a 
petition to the lords of council and ſeſſion in the year 


1764. 


I remain, with due reſpect, 
Gentlemen, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


A FRIEND ro TRUE LIBERTY. 
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. Gentlemen, 


Wars I firſt addreſſed you in behalf of the poor 
Scotch colliers, coal-bearers, and ſalters, I en- 
tertained the higheſt opinion of your wiſdom as legiſlators, 
attachment to liberty as Britons, and feelings of huma- 
nity as men. Fully perſuaded that the cauſe in which 
J engaged was good, and that the much-injured ſubjects 
were well entitled to your immediate and effectual inter- 
poſition, I flattered myſelf that, remembering the glorious 
ſtruggles of our fore -fathers, an emulation worthy of 
Britons would have actuated every member of your 
aſſembly; and that ſlavery, ſubſtance and ſhadow, would 
Have been driven like chaff before the ſtorm, never 
fo be found again within the Britiſh iſle.—But alas! 
How uncertain are all ſublunary things! 

A petition from the proprietors of the collier s and 
ſalt- works in Scotland was laid before you, and what 
hath been the conſequence? Why, nothing leſs than a 
turning from the humane and important buſineſs for this 
ſeſſion; perhaps for ever. Thus you are impoſed upon, 
deceived, and diſgraced; the friends of liberty are diſ- 
appointed; and that claſs of men, whoſe cauſe I have 
endeavoured to plead, are prevented from recovering one 
of the moſt indiſputable privileges of Britons : they are 
denied the common rights of men ; and ſhamefully left 
to languiſh under the iron hand of flavery and op- 
| preſſion. . 

You, 3 are now at liberty to chuſe the rural 
retreat, or the buſy world; the country villa, or the 

places 
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places of more ſocial and gay amuſement; whilſf thoſe 
. miſerable Britons, on whom you have lately turned 
your backs, are cruelly confined within thoſe narrow 
ſpaces which join the ſubterraneous caycrns where they 
work, to their nocturnal abodes.—When any colliers 
in Scotland, are found at a diſtance from that particular 
coal, or ialt-work, to which they firſt entered, they 
are ſeized as the unqueſtionable property of their maſters, 
reputed as thieves, thrown into jail, and otherwiſe 
puniſhed in their bodies, by virtue of that infamous act 
of James the Firſt, All the petitioners know this to be 
irrefragably true; and yet they have had the effrontery 
to tell you, that the unhappy ſubjects of ſuch unconſti- 
tutional and inhuman treatment, ** are not in a ſtate of 
4 flavery!“ | 

I hope, gentlemen, yon will not think that I have 
gone too far in behalf of my poor clients; I have heard 
the groaning of the miſerable priſoners, and ſeen the 
diſtreſſes of their helpleſs families: I know the fatal 
effects of the arbitrary diſpoſition and miſtaken notions 
of their inexorable maſters; and ardently wiſh that a 
period may ſoon be put to ſuch inhuman proceedings, 
Sorry I am to find, that a bondage, ſufficient to. diſ- 
grace the moſt arbitrary ſtate, ſhould be- countenanced 
in a land ſo juſtly famed, for liberty; and it grieves me 
to think, that, in the country which gave me birth, 
ſo many advocates ſhould be, found for ſlavery and op- 
preſſion, | Surely thoſe who deny the inherent privileges 
of Britons to others, may juſtly be deemed unworthy of 
the enjoyment themſelves, 

At your next meeting, gentlemen, I intend to preſent | 

you with a few ftriftures upon the very extraordinary 
petition mentioned above; and, as every writer ought 
to be reſponſible for what he advances, I ſhall not only 
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appear under my real * dui alſo hold myſelf 
in- readineſs to bear teſtimony at your bar, if required, 
againſt that group of falſehoods and inconſiſtencies. — 
In the mean time I remain, with the greateſt reſpect, 


Gentlemen, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


A FRIEND To TRUE LIBERTY. 


Note. The parliament having been diſſolved, before the 
next ſeſſion, an act was paſſed by the new parliament, in 
which it is enaCted, © That no perſon, who, after July 1, 
1775, ſhall begin to work as a collier or ſalter in Scot- 
land, to be bound i in any other way than other ſeryvants. 
hat all bound colliers, &c. under the age of 
twenty-one years, on the ſaid firſt day of July, ſhall 
be free after ſerving ſeven years; thoſe who are above 
the age of twenty-one, and under thirty-five, after ten 
years; thoſe between thirty-five and forty-five, after ſerv- ; 
ing ſeven years; and thoſe above forty fiye, after three ; 
years. That each collier and alter ſhall, if required, 
inſtruct an apprentice; and in caſe of refuſing, to per- 
form an additional ſervice of three years.” —In juſtice to 
the following gentlemen, it is ſufficient to ſay, that this 
laudable bill was prepared and brougbt into the houſe 
by James Montgomery, eſq. (then lord advocate of Scot- 
land) Sir Alexander Gilmour, end Sir Archibald Ed- 
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